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These ten volumes are 4x314 
inches each in size. They 
are bound in durable Croft- 
cutt, printed on fine book 
paper in clear, readable type. 
Each book deals with a vital 
subject, written by an au- 
thority. 
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A few features to 


appear soon: 

When Your Boy and Girl 
Grow Up— 

What a Father Thinks of 
Mothers 

How Much Sleep Do Chil- 
dren Need? 

Planning the Home for 
Children 

Teach Good Manners 
Early 

Fewer and Better Punish- 
ments 

Training for Business 
Success 

Get Next to Your Boy! 

When Son Goes Courting 


The New Race 





SETS LEFT 
Our GIFT 


to new and 
renewal 
subseribers 


OME time ago we 

bought 5,000 sets of 

this little “CHILp 
HeattH Lisprary” in 10 
volumes. 
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So popular were these 
books that now only 500 





sets are left. 


We offer them to you, 
while they last, as our 
GIFT with every new or 
renewal subscription sent 
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in on the attached coupon. 











These books are small in size but a 
valuable possession to every Mother! 


Each volume contains approximately 100 pages of 
good, sound advice and information on important questions 
dealing with the health of children. The “CHILD HEALTH 
LIBRARY” will help you to keep your child well and to pre- 
vent disease. 

To get one of the sets, fill in the coupon below, or write your order 
on a separate sheet, and mail with your remittance TODAY. This Offer 
will not be renewed after the 500 available sets are disposed of. 














CHILDREN, The Magazine for PARENTS, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send me your magazine for 12 months at $2.50* and the “Cu1tp HEALTH 
Liprary” without extra charge. My remittance is enclosed. 


Name 
Street and 


City and State 


*If you are already a subscriber, check here 0 and give the month your present subscription 


expires sc at rues etd sorcaciare Your subscription will be extended for 1 


year from date 
of expiration. 
Canadian postage free Foreign, 50c a year extra 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 











How the Princess 
regained her lost beauty \_ | 











There was once a young Princess so beautiful 
that many a Prince from far-off lands came to win 
her hand. Then, suddenly, her beauty began to 
fade—so much so, that the Princes, one after 
another, deserted the castle. 

The King, her father, summoned a famous 
Doctor. ‘‘Make the Princess beautiful and happy 
again,’ said the King, “‘and you 


then roasted and toasted tO a NUT-BROWN colcr. 
The next morning, the Princess was served a big 
steaming bowlful for breakfast. 


“*How delicious !’’ exclaimed the Princess, and 
asked for a second helping. Thereafter, she ate 
it every day, and soon her cheeks became, as 
the Doctor promised —‘“‘smooth and pink as the 

petals of a rose.”’ 





shall name your reward.”’ 


‘“*The Princess has starved her 
beauty,’ announced the great Doc- 
tor. ‘‘What she needs is a food that 
will put iron in her blood, health 
and energy in her body, and that 
will make her cheeks as smooth and 
pink as the petals of a rose.”’ 

Thereupon, the King, at the Doc- 


tor’s direction, sent for some wheat. 


Every little girl—and boy, too— 
who wants rosy cheeks and a sturdy, 
healthy body, should eat the same 
delicious whole-wheat food that 
helped the Princess recover her lost 
beauty. Just ask your mother to give 
you Wheatena—the delicious nut- 
BROWN wheat cereal. 


Ask her to get Wheatena from 
the grocer today so you may have 
it for breakfast tomorrow. 








This he had ground into a meal— 








WHEATENA—THE NUT-BROWN CEREAL FOR STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 








Just use coupon. 









Name 


FREE 


A sample package of wheatena—enough for 3 serv- 
ings—and a Recipe Book gladly sent on request 


The Wheatena Corporation 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 








Address 








Advertising Policy see page 56. 
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This is Clarence Strandberg, of Brookfield, 
Illinois. Read how he gained in weight and 
health on his diet of Horlick’s Malied Milk 


T WOULD be hard to finda 
healthier, happier child than 
Clarence now! 


His mother has none of the 
roblems that so commonly 
ice mothers of underweight 
children . . . lack of appetite, 
atigue, nervousness, fitful 
leep... 


Not only has he gained 
weight since he began taking 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, she 
tells us, but his appetite is bet- 
ter, his energy greater, his 
pirits livelier. 

Now he eats better, studies 
larder, holds his own with any 
boy at play. 


Why it builds up quickly 
Everywhere American mothers 
tell of results like these-—from 
this delicious food-drink chil- 
dren love. 

By the exclusive Horlick 
method of manufacture, all the 
precious elements of fresh, full- 
cream cow’s milk are combined 





sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 


Jormer listlessness 








“Clarence’s appetite increased soon 

after he began his Horlick's Malted 

Milk diet. Now I never have to 
coax him’ 


with malted barley and wheat. 


In ‘‘Horlick’s’’ the essential 
minerals and other valuable 
elements of the whole grain are 
retained. Also the vitamins 
which promote growth. Rich 
in high-energy, easily digested 


“*He has lost all his 


Lessons are easier 

for him, and seem 

io interest him 
more’’ 


Sturdy and active-- 


hes butlding Now 
or healthy manhood 


In one month— 
a gain of four pounds! 


“For a number of years I have kept in touch 
with the latest information on the care and 
feeding of children. I want my son to reach 
a fine, sturdy manhood. So, when I found 
that seven year old Clarence was under 
weight, I began giving him Horlick’s Malted 
Milk regularly. He started to ‘pick up’ at 
once, and in a month he gained four pounds."’ 


Mrs. Hugo Strandberg, 
Brookfield, Illinois 


malt sugars (dextrin and malt- 
ose), it is quickly turned into 
rich blood and firm, strong 
tissue. 

Its use by physicians for 
more than a third of a century 
isan endorsement of its superior 
quality, purity and unvarying 
reliability. 


If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
*“Horlick’s’’ regularly—at meal 
times or as an after-school 
lunch. 


If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s’’ to fortify them against 
the energy demands of work 
and play, and to build up 
resistance against illness. 

Your children will love its 
delicious, malty flavor. Buy a 
package today and give it to 






HORLICK’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


For Advertising Policy see page 56. 








“*He wants to be out of doors all 
the time now. Al night he ts 
healthily tired, and s eeps we it"* 


them regularly. Avoid substi- 
tutes. Insist upon “‘Horlick’s”’ 

-the original and genuine. 
Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermetically 
sealed glass jars. 


A nourishing, delicious table 

drink for adults. Induces sound 

sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, 

convalescents, nursing mothers, 
the aged and infirm 


“~ ‘ 
FREE SAMPLE 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK Corp. 
Dept. E-10, Racine, Wis. 
This coupon is good for 
one sample of either Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk (natu- 
ral) or Horlick’s Chocolate 
Malted Milk 
The Speedy Mixer for 
quickly mixing a delicious 
Malted Milk in a glass 
will also be mailed to you 
i if you enclose 4 cents in 
stamps to cover postage 
C1) Natural 
[] Chocolate 
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Check sample wanted 


Name 


Address 


(If you live in Canada, addres 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montrea 






































Schools—Boys 


New York 
Military Academy 


A ScHoo.u or DistTIncTION 


Cornwa.i-ov-Hupson, New Yore 


Aa aN [aye 
V Pit ltin f Ala, DSM. 
Brigadier-General 
. , ll 
Superintendent 
CHESTNUT HILL 
A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys In the 
open-hill country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia. 
Complete equipment Senior and Junior Schools T 


HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 








Honesty and Accuracy 
Make For Progress 


JHE importance of the preparatory school in the life 
of the nation was stressed by President Coolidge at 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Unless correct habits of thought are formed at the very out- 
set of life,” he said, “they are not formed at all. Two great 
tests in mental discipline are accuracy and honesty. It 
better to master a few subjects thoroughly than to have a mass 
of generalizations about many subjects. The world will have 
little use for those who are right only a part of the time. What- 





ever may be the standards of the classroom, practical life will 
require something more than sixty per cent or seventy per cent 
for a passing mark. ‘The standards of the world are not hike 
those set by the faculty, but more closely resemble those set by 
the student body themselves. They are not at all content with a 
member of the musical organization who can strike only ninety 
per cent of the notes. They do not tolerate the man on the 
diamond who catches only eighty per cent of the balls. They 
want accuracy which is well nigh complete. They apply the 
same standards to candor and honesty. Bluff and pretense may 
be permitted in the classroom, but in their relations with each 
other students regard such practices with contempt. 





Academy 


A preparatory school for 300 boys 
in the Highlands of Northern 


New Jersey “In these days, when there is so large an amount of delegated 


power, the danger increases that the average citizen may take 
too much for granted. Because the affairs of his country have 
been progressing satisfactorily, he may think nothing can change 
their course. Such is not the case. When the country makes 
progress it is because someone gives it careful attention and 
direction and because the people are contented, industrious and 
law abiding and, as a whole, are discharging their duties of 
citizenship. 

“When the world holds its examinations it will require the 
same standards of accuracy and honesty which student bodies 
impose upon themselves. Unless the mind is brought under 

such training and discipline as will enable it to acquire these 
blended. Annual catalogue on request. standards at an early period, the grave danger increases that 
‘mI ICAN JUNIOR SCHOOL they may never be acquired. 
CHIGAN JUNIOR SCHOOL ‘It is 
(BOYS’—MILITARY) 


Onekama, Mich. For _ little boys 
in the grades. Accredited. Up-to- 


Founded in 1848 
SEPARATE LOWER SCHOOL 
Illustrated catalog upon request 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 


Box S, Blairstown New Jersey 


BEVERLY 3503: 

FOR BOYS 
Located in most healthful climate 

NON-SECTARIAN AND NON-MILITARY Seventh 


grade through high school Educators, ministers and lay- 
men on advisory board Scholarship and sports equitably 














“It is for this reason that our secondary schools are of such 
great importance. When students now enter the college they 
. gant are no longer of an impressionable age. Habits of thought have 

date progressive methods as advo- ~ — . - s i 
cated by this mes my Individual cinemas. become fixed. Che college cannot altogether refashion Its stu- 
ee se, ae Se avn oe. Ee dents. About the best it can do is to carry them on in the 

outdoor sports Easily reached. Yearly, $520. oa 

For catalog, address course they have already begun. 
Chicago Office: 1204 Stevens Building 


DEL MONTE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Select School for Boys 
Adjacent to the World- 

Famous Del Monte Forests 

Write for Catalog 
MAJOR J. E. QUINN 


Pactric Grove CALIFORNIA 


























af Schools—Boys _ _ 
ST. JAMES SCHOOL ,3,°eiiks, school for 


systematic instruction in first eight grades Episcopal 

Supervised sports, hikes and nature study. Small classes 

Individual instruction Unusual health record Military 
. Soe i *arental ca National patronage 200 acre estate 

re ate habi it naan drill Parental care a I 0 

enough to inculcate habits of obedience, ideal surroundings. 28th year. For catalog address 


FREEHOLD SCHOOL F. E. JENKINS, Headmaster, Box E, Faribault, Minn. 
TARY For 100 Boys (6 to 15) 
orderliness, cleanliness and self-control. The school —8ist Year 
with the personal touch. Est. 1901. 42 miles Me saadiinns — ee 
from New York, 66 miles from Philadelphia, + I gg wom ~* 
For catalog, address Athlete ai Lg my M ong (hie onan r 
i é letics 0 0 cago. “0 met 
Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 72 , Freehold, N.3, coun) hak tor telemaiten: GORLR MOLL. 
Principal, Box D13, Woodstock, Illinois. 


Schools—Boys 








The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and discipline, just 























Camps—Boys 


Schools and Camps—Co-Ed 


Special Schools 








, . ; = PEERMONT, 
OCEAN WAVE cape may COUNTY, N. J- 
it Water Camp for 30 boys, 7-14 yrs. Cottage and 
ents Special care of shy or delicate boys “ve 
& weeks Catalog from W. Fuller Lutz, M. 
College Hall, University Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 





Camps—Girls 
Cc: AMP LO-NA-WO For Girls 


on Beautiful Fourth Lake—Adirondacks. 
Perfect location, equipment and staff. All 
land and water sports expertly supervised 
Pioneering. Campers returning eight sea- 
sons — Clientele Predominating. Write 
for klet Sidney P. Kranz, B. 8.; 
P. P 'E 628 West 158th St., N. Y. C 











CAMP CARILLON, Lake George, N. Y 


ited to 30 girls. Sleeping cabins—no tents. Sanitation 

roved by State Board of Health. Carefully balarced diet 

..C. Life-Saving Course, canoeing, tennis, archery, trips 

historical interest. Clock golf. Free horseback. Aecro- 
iing (with parents’ permission BOOKLET 

MAE |. NALLY, 61 West 10th St., New York, N. Y. 











|CAMP OAHE @ronss'tti 
Granite Lake 
MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For Girls: 8-20. Enr Ilment limited. « 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 
riding, fencing, riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 
ore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing 
Elevation 1300 feet. Illustrated booklet. 
SARA R. CARTER, Director 
The Avon, 6 East Read St., Baitimore, Maryland 





KAMP KAIRPHREE 





Ls season. On Lake Charlevoix, Mich. 
Fe r 50 girls. Fee, $275. Staff of College 
men. Table supplies from our own 


| farn Individual attention 
stressed. All counsellor positions filled. 


MRS. GEORGE R. SWAIN, Director 
713 E. University Ave. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

















Schools and Camps—Co-Ed 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


DALCROZE 


EURYTHMICS 
Paul Boepple. Marguerite Heaton, Dirs. 
110 E. 59th Street Regent 1357 
RHYTHM—MUSIC—MOVEMENT 


Daleroze en- Freedom, self-expression combined with 


rsed by control—an alert mind and an alert body 

Pawderewski, Music made vitally interesting to 

Josef Hoffmann, children Summer courses, June 18th 
Ruth St to July 27, 19 


yenls, etc 





Cc alalogue a Literature on request 
yy “Just the Place for 
MERRICOURT Young Children"’ 


mmbines outdoor life with home care and comfort; 
ideal place for children 2 to 10, for whom the usual 
ip life is too strenuous. $100 per month 

Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, Berlin, Conn. 


V ARUNA Every day a gl ad day for WEE 
‘ ave FOLK! Your child needs nature's 
ironments; childhood pleasures by sparkling waters, 
sh among wooded hills, where bracing breezes blow. 
| Welcome to your little one any time of the year! One hour 
m New York Lora Warner, Director, 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. Phone Boonton 781: 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 





ticut Stamford, Shippan Point A Mother 
l Epise opal Open all year Children 3 to 12 
0 hour from New York Usual studies Out door 


r Summer Camp Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, 
Directress (Phone Stamford 1771 ring 4). 


WALPOLE CHILDREN’S CAMP 


WALPOLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

BOYS and GIRLS, 3 to 12 Years Old 
Homelike atmosphere Expe rt supervision. 

Housemothers, Die titiz an, Resident nurse 
CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY ,PONIES-HANDICRAFT 
| Enrollment limited. No extras. 
booklet address Mrs. M. S. Moore, A. B., 

Newtonville, Mass. 

POLE TUTORING CAMP for Girls 13-21; 
College Preparatory 











Fairhope Summer School 


Thirteenth Year 
ms Ante TTA JOHNSON, Director | 
at UFTS COLLEGE, Massachusetts 
nn 5th te Auoust Sth, 1928 
Tufts College is beautifully situated about half an hour’s 
ride from IBack-Bay Boston. Courses: Educa- | 
tion, Fine Arts, Industrial Nature Study and 
Folk Dancing For information address 
FAIRHOPE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
159 East 33rd Street New York City 








| PLAY GROUPS 
! For Children of Busy Parents | 


We are forming small groups for play 
and recreation, of children between the 
ages of four and eight 
| music, rhythmic exercises, handcraft and 
| out-of-door play as well as study. Three 
| hours daily Fifth Avenue, opposite Cen 
| tral Park, Roof Garden. Children of 
} parents traveling abroad may be taken 

in full board. One group during summer 

months at a sea-side cottage. Address 


FRANCISKA SCHWIMMER 
2 West 83rd Street, New York City 
By appointment only 


WA: WA-NA- SA 


HEDLEY SCHOOL CAMP—for the unevenly graded or 
maladjusted child. Intimate care oe ricted enrollment. 
All camp activities. Tutoring. Mrs. J. R. Hedley, Direc- 
cor, Dr J.R. Hedley, Fesident Physic ian, Glenside, Penna. 
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When writing to Schools or Camps 
identify yourself as a subscriber to 
CuHitpreN, The Magazine for Par- 
ents—thus assuring the Director that 
you are of the clientele he is en- 
deavoring to reach. 














Schools and Camps—Girls 
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TENACRE 
A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 

Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen miles 
from Boston. All sports and athletics super- 
vised and adapted to the age of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care and influence. 

MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Box A, Wellesley, Mass. 














MRS. BOLTON’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


An English Day and Boarding School in America— 
Preparation for American and English Colleges—Outdoor 
Sports—Dramatics—Art— Music—Cultural Home Life. 
Special attention given to the speaking voice Delight- 
ful surroundings Westport-on-the-Sound, Conn. 


URSULINE ACADEMY 


FOR GIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
Also Secretarial: Music. Lower School for younger girls. 
Riding. All Athletics. Special Vacation schedule 

For illustrated catalog wrtte 


URSULINE SISTERS, Box F, Middletown, N. Y. 


a a — 


THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 


Practical Training for Home and Community Life One, 
Two and Three Year Course ey and Res ident Students. 
Summer and Winter Sessions. 27th year. Catalog on request. 


MRS. GLADYS JONES, 4 "Chestnut St., Boston 





SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


For boys who need individual attention All sports, 
swimming, horseback riding 41 miles from New 
York in the beautiful hills of Westchester County 
For information write to 
Rudolph 8. Fried, Principal 
Box O Katonah, New York 


Fe ——— \ 
<CFIDRERCE HroHTINGALE seHoOL 

HAWLEY SCH@L 
| For little children needing 


tion. Limited to a small gro 














Bookle on request 


MARION L. HAWLEY 
245 Post Road Rye, New York 














SPEECH CORRECTION 


At Shoreham, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


Summer term at Lake cottage beginning June 
25th Private lessons given if parents are spend 
ing vacation in the locality Summer hotels 


convenient Write for information 


THE HILL YOUNG SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
inneapolis, Minnesota 








Speech Correction 


Special summer classes with home care for children 
handicapped by imperfect speech Unusual results 
tained in cases of aphonia, cleft palate, imperfect 
phonation and stammering Classes from June 18th 
to August 3lst ‘or complete details address 


HELEN L. PIERCE, Speech Specialist 
481 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





—BANCROF T— 


| | SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 

q For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
and Nurse. 

@ Modern equipment. Home environment 
with ample opportunity for outdoor 
activities. 

@ Summer camp on Maine coast affords 
complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 

Catalogue on Request 


DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 
















































DUPONT CIRCLE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

1408 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D.C. 
A school for the exceptional child. Individual in- 
struction for exceptional, nervous, or backward 
children. Coordination of mental and physical 
Playground, boarding and day school in the eight 
grammar grades. Music, French. Send for Cata- 
log Happy, healthy days for your child on 
estate overlooking famous Dupont Circle 
Summer grades combined with camp life 











. ~ ” 
“Choosing the School 

is a booklet offering many helpful sugges 

tions on various education as 

adapted to individual needs of children, 


Director, School and Camp 
Advertising 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
























Space in this department is available for the 
advertising of reliable schools and camps. 


W an for information to the Director, School 
and Camp Advertising, CHILDREN, The Magazine 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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This New Discovery 






should give your children 
strong, white teeth 





Teeth strong and sound— 
no rickeis 


PECIALISTS are issuing a serious 

warning to parents. Rickets—hith- 
erto recognized as one of the occa- 
sional scourges of childhood — now 
proves to be widespread and insidious. 
Even apparently healthy children may 
have a mild form of rickets. Flat feet 
are attributed now to rickets. So 
are various minor bone malforma- 
tions—bow legs, flaring ribs, “‘chicken 
breasts,” too-narrow jaws. And most 
important, perhaps, bad teeth are evi- 
dence of rickets. 

A distinguished English physician 
says: “Many town children who do 
not become actively rachitic, neverthe- 
less suffer from this condition .. . 
dental hypoplasia or defective struc- 
ture and calcification is present in 80 
percent of milk teeth ... What is this 
but latent rickets?” 

Another authority states: ‘Those 
prevent rickets, if 
applied at the proper periods of life, 
will undoubtedly prevent the develop- 
ment of dental caries (decayed 
teeth).” 


measures which 


Mail This Coupon For Free Booklet 


PHYSICIANS 
Method of Combating a 
Enemy of Childhood. Results Show in 
Sound, Straight Bones, Strong, Perfect 
Teeth and Buoyant Good Health. 


Have Proven 


Savage Teeth 


A foremost authority has pointed out 
that savages living in tropical and semi- 
tropical climates are extraordinarily 
free from tooth decay. Even at ad- 
vanced ages they retain full sets of 
sound teeth. And it is also known to 
scientists that rickets almost never 
occurs in these sunny climates. The 
two conditions—good teeth and free- 
dom from rickets—go hand in hand. 

But in temperate climates such as 
ours, physicians believe, an enormous 
percentage of children have rickets in 
some degree. For in our climate, author- 
ities state, there are almost no ultra- 
violet rays in the sunlight in cities from 
October to May, and even in summer, 
cloudy days, clothing, glass windows, 
the smoky atmosphere that hangs over 
our cities, all conspire to keep the 
health-giving rays of the sun from 
our children. 


A New Source of Health 


Yet rickets can be combated. Chil- 
dren can grow up strong and healthy, 
with sound, white teeth. Ultra-violet 
irradiation is a means of prevention—a 
remedy—which every physician now 
recognizes. 

And the short ultra-violet rays from 
the quartz mercury lamp have been 





Chestnut Street & N.J.R.R. Avenue, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
authoritative free 





HaNovia CuemicaL & Merc. Company, Dept. C-3 
Newark, N. J. 


booklet, “Ultra-violet fe 
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an Effective 
Treacherous 
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Children who are otherwise he lth 
may have rickely iceth 





shown to be particularly effective 

\ great European physician says: “1. The 
exposure to ultra-violet light is an infallible 
remedy against all forms of rickets in 
children. 


“2. The cures are effected more rapidly 
than is the case with the usual forms of 
treatment employed.” 


And he concluded by stating: “Protective 
radiation against rickets ought to be intro- 
duced as universally as is vaccination at the 


present day.” 


Your Children Can Have It 


Your children can have the benefit of this 
new source of health. Take them to your 
physician. Let him give them a course of 
irradiations with the Alpine Sun Lamp. 
Do not attempt to diagnose their condition 
yourself. That is always dangerous. Take 
them to your doctor. 


And send to us for the full, authoritative 
story of this new means of protecting grow- 
ing childhood. We will tell vou also of its 
surprising effects on adults as well. You'll 
find the whole subject full of fascination. 
Don’t put off sending for this information. 
It’s tooimportant. Mail the coupon now. 
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The Worth While 
VACATION 


MERSON suggested that AN 


EDITORIAL 
MESSAGE 


it would be an ideal ar- 

rangement if one could 
spend all winter in the study and 
all summer in the fields. Such 
provision would be even more 
desirable today than in the day 
when Emerson lived. There never has been a 
time when there were so many factors in com- 
munity life to tire children and adults. Our 
cities are noisy; heavy traffic submits one to con- 
tinual nervous strain while on the street; organi- 
zation activities call for strenuous participation 
in and out of school. 

Children who attend school in the towns and 
cities ought to spend a major portion of the time, 
during the summer vacation, in some form of 
recreation that will give their bodies an oppor- 
tunity to relax and to restore energy. It would 
be a splendid thing if all city children could go 
to the country every summer, but no one has yet 
worked out a plan to make that possible. Some 
substitute must be provided in the city. 

In certain of our cities, organized recreation 
programs have been provided by the city govern- 
ment. In others the resources of the school are 
utilized to make the long summer days purposeful 
and productive. The school playground, the man- 
ual training room or the domestic science labora- 
tory may be opened to the children, a group of 
mothers co-operating to provide adequate super- 
vision. Everywhere intelligent parents are realiz- 
ing the fact that vacation time should not be a 
long, purposeless stretch of weeks, but that with 
careful planning and a vision of what it may 


accomplish by way of true re-cre- 
ation, the months can be made to 
yield a full measure of purpose- 
ful, joyful activity for both par- 
ents and children. 

Vacation time should be a time 
for “making repairs.” Long be- 
fore the end of the summer every parent ought 
to have his child examined by a physician and a 
dentist. Our schools are expensive, and children 
who are often absent through the school year be- 
cause of sickness becomes economic liabilities in 
the community. The school class program is 
made for sound, healthy children. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has performed a worth-while service in foster- 
ing its annual summer round-up of children with 
the aid of the country medical associations. At 
the beginning of the summer every child is given a 
thorough physical examination. The doctor re- 
ports the results of this examination to the mother 
with definite suggestions as to how her children’s 
general physical condition can be improved. The 
vacation weeks ahead provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for instituting a practical health program, 
the aim of which is to send children to school in 
the fall, free from remediable defects. Let us 
have one hundred per cent healthier, happier boys 
and girls because of the re-creation of the summer 
months. 


President, National Education Association. 














‘S 
“The future of the race marches forward on the feet 





© 
of little children”—Puiurs Brooxs 
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OF 


YOUTH 


and the 
NEW PATRIOTISM 


by 
GUSTAVUS S. PAINE 


HOSE who have read the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence will recall that it was 
repared with “a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
nd.” The patriotic education of children, therefore, 
should naturally involve the fostering of a decent respect 
‘or the aims and achievements of all the world. The real 
fatherland is not merely the spot where one was born, 
it one’s own town, county, state, or nation, but the 
whole sphere, or, better still, the entire universe, which 
according to the best information at hand is as yet un- 
hounded. Any rational patriotism should enhance one’s 
understanding of the globe and its population, and not 
estrict it. Both the education attempted in schools and 
that which comes from experience are intended to en- 
rge this understanding and thus to enable one not only 
to adapt himself to his environment but to prove some 
command over it. : 

How can the child be helped to think in larger terms 
than the old merely national sense of patriotism while 
he develops this adaptation to and command over en- 
vironment? To the small child the world is so limited 
that his first loyalty is necessarily to his own impressions 
and reactions. Then, in line with the usual procedure, 
he extends his loyaltv to his own family, his own home, 
his own backyard, street, or neighborhood, to his own 
town or city, and finally to the nation. Yet the nation 
should not be the end. Obviously any other family, 
home, backyard, school, or town, may be just as good, 
and is at any rate entitled to its own opinions, aims, and 
achievements. At any moment the relations between any 
two backyards in the world, that is, assuming that there 
are backyards nowadays, may become so immediately 
important as to make the two spots interdependent. The 
very play in one backyard may, through periodicals and 
other means for the dissemination of information, influ- 
cnce the play in another. The same is true of any two 
countries in the world, for the full play of work, 
thought, and every activity in one affects that in another. 
indeed every country is already dependent to some ex- 
cnt on every other country. The study of geography, 

erefore, early undertaken by the child, even before he 
s called upon to consider it in school, should be encour- 


1 on as international a basis as possible. 


W* may start, for example, with the fact that much 
of the flax from which linen for napkins or sheets 
made is grown in Russia or Belgium, or that much of 
lie sisal from which rope or binder twine is made is 
own in Yucatan. The child curious to know where 
ings come from may soon learn that much newsprint 
per is manufactured in Canada, that asphalt for pav- 
is found in Trinidad, or that cocoa, silk, rubber, or a 
ndred other common things are contributions from 
er parts of the world to the comfort of the United 
tates. Clearly a decent respect for the opinions of 
inkind requires some appreciation of the pride with 
hich these contributions are produced for that inter- 
inge of activity which constitutes the work of the 
rld. The Russian, the Belgian, or the Mexican is 





entitled to feel as much pride in 
his crop of flax or sisal as the 
American feels in his crop of corn. 

These contributions should be understood, moreover, 
as not merely for the benefit of the United States, but 
for all who use them. A child's horizons will be en- 
iarged if his questions as to where the commonest things 
come from are answered not with any merely boasting 
national sense that all the world brings ivory, apes, and 
peacocks for the satisfaction of American desires for 
greatness, but from that genuinely international point 
of view which recognizes the interdependence of all 
countries. ne step in this recognition is, of course, an 
equal understanding of where American things go. A 
child may be helped to comprehend that, for instance, 
an American surplus of automobiles must be eventually) 
distributed in such comparatively roadless countries as 
Kussia and China. Yet these countries cannot have 
American automobiles unless they give, and are per- 
mitted to give, their own products in exchange. Nor 
can they enjoy them unless they construct roads, and 
learn what an easier movement from place to place can 
mean in their living. Logically anyone, even a child, 
should be as interested in the desire for motion in China 
or Africa as in that same desire gratified by a ride in a 
motor car from his own door to those exciting places 
not far away. A child needs to know something of 
where things go, and why they must go there, as well 
as where things come from to meet his own wants. 


N other words, the wider patriotism which considers 

the grandeur and glory of the entire world and at 
the same time the fineness of small satisfactions involves 
a strong and balanced sense of giving and taking. An 
interesting game for children would be to ‘set them to 
finding out the source of each thing that they wear, eat, 
or use on any one day. The answers can be found in 
any encyclopedia or in smaller works of reference. It 
would be at least as good a game as cross-word puzzles 
or any of the other similar devices that have been re- 
vived; to arrange a competition, to see which child com- 
pletes his answers first. Another game might be to find 
out what chief American products go to the countries 
sending these various things. In any case, the child 
should not be content with an exalted sense that the 
entire world is furnishing things for his convenience. 
Rather he should be taught to recognize the interde- 
pendence of nations. 

What is true of geography is just as true of history. 
Here, too, a decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind must mean an appreciation of the fact that the 
Italian, the Swede, the Japanese, or the Spaniard has 
his own honorable and interesting history, as important 
to him as that of the United States is to the American 
For the smaller child, of course, this history 1s written 
largely in story form. These stories should not arouse 
in the child merely a sense of curious foreign ways, but 
should stimulate a respect for other points of view 
Thus a parent can help to make any such story the more 
interesting by emphasizing the naturalness of these 
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seemingly strange points of other nationalities. A child 
can easily find it just as engaging to try to see why chil- 
dren of other countries have thought different thoughts 
from his own as to learn of similarities. His innate fear 
of strangers and suspicion of strange ways needs to be 
removed. The parent can do much by interpreting with 
true understanding the books, moving pictures, and other 
inediums which present alien manners and thoughts. A 
real international sense on the part of the parent is 
bound to influence the child to a broader appreciation of 
the oneness of the world. 


HE sense of give and take in the consideration of 

either geography or history needs to be developed 
for its own sake, and not merely from the commercial 
point of view of barter. The great exchange is exchange 
of understanding. Even the child can be helped to see 
that it may be far more important to understand the 
South Sea Islanders than to fit them out with Mother 
Hubbards and trousers. Llewellyn Powys, in his excel- 
lent and amusing life of Henry Hudson, gives an in- 
stance of the commercial sense that came to little, or at 
least to something far different from what was expected. 
He quotes a letter written by the Imperial Ambassador 
tc the Queen of Hungary in May, 1541: “About two 
months ago, there was a deliberation in the Privy Coun- 
cil as to the expediency of sending two ships to the 
Northern Seas for the purpose of discovering a passage 
between _ Is- 
landt and En- 
gronland for 
the northern 
regions where 
it was thought 
that, owing to 
the extreme 
cold, English 
woolenclothes 
would be very 
acceptable 
and sell for a 
price.” 
comments 


good 
Then he 


that “It 
was certainly ingenious, this 


idea that even the climactic 
conditions prevailing 
Arctic regions might have a 
business value for England; 
but, alas, the plan was hardly 
feasible, seeing that the Eski- 
mos, even to this day, prefer 
to go about in sealskin jackets 
and bird-skin breeches.” In 
the long run it is possible that 
the rest of the world may 
learn more from the Eskimos 
and their regions than they 


Where did you find. it? 


world. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
for instance, has been indus- 
triously pointing out how the 
living conditions of the Eski- 
mos are highly instructive for 
us, and how the Arctic regions 
may before long become use- 
ful for inter-continental aero- 
plane travel. And an expedi- 


N'! ) matter: where er 
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To Arvilla—aAge Five Years 


in the by May Exuis Nicnots 


D8 little girl with the old-fashioned name, and age do not yet permit of 
Tell me from what family archive it came, 

I'ragrant with memory, as if laid away 

In rose leaves and lavender, some long-gone day. 

Where clasped hands entwine 

“To Sweetest Arvilla,” in old valentine ? 

Was it down from Great-grandmother, stately and fair, 

With dark eyes like yours neath her high powdered hair ? 

Or did Great-aunt Arvilla bequeath the wee 

Her name, with French slippers and stiff old brocade? 

mav learn from the rest of the Or perchance—more elusive—some miniatured face 

1 Of little Arvilla, some child of your race, 

Voved your tender young mother, as thank-gift for you, 


The quaint old-time name to incarnate anew. of 


it came from, we know 
Good fairies watched cradles in days long ago. 

So, little Arvilla, if fairy folk came, 

And brought you their gifts with 

You'll have modesty, courtesy, truth, and go 

The best gifts the fairies could bring to you, dear. 





tion from the University of Michigan is even now 
sojourning in Greenland to study the climactic condi- 
tions there, with incidentally their effect on weather in 
the northern Atlantic where so many aeroplanes have 
been lost. The first interest in all these conditions should 
be in what they are, and not merely in what they may 


do fc ir us. 


HUS if a child is to read a book about the Eskimos, 

see a moving picture of their life, or learn of them 
ilu any other way, it should be first for the sheer joy of 
appreciating another point of view, not merely with the 
feeling that their mode of living could in some way be 
changed for the better if they were to adopt even excel- 
lent American ways. One of the chief concerns of the 
Danish government about admitting explorers to Green- 
land has been that the Eskimos might be adversely influ- 
enced, when they should be left free to evolve their own 
living. The chief delight of an international point of 
view for either the child or the parent lies in the watch- 
ing of the whole pageant of the world’s life with a wide 
sympathy. The wider patriotism which this point of 
view encourages is the respect for all life as one, though 
endlessly varied. It in no way minimizes one’s feeling 
that “this is my own, my native land,” to see that the 
native Jand is really not any one circumscribed spot, but 
the whole world—or the universe. The only loyalty 
which can satisfy in the end is loyalty to all that is worth 
observing, 
knowing, or 
doing. 

I have be- 
fore mea 
rather typical 
Fourth of 
July oration 
delivered by a 
United States 
Senator in 
1878, in which 
he said: “We 
excel in every 
art, science, and industry to 
which the attention of our peo- 
ple has been directed, and if 
we do not excel in everything 
it is only because our numbers 





our directing our attention to 
every field of investigation.” 
That was hardly true in 1878, 
and it is not true now. Cer- 
tainly children brought up to 
believe in such bombast have 
had a far narrower patriotism 
than citizens of an enlightened 
nation ought to achieve. The 
Declaration of Independence 
which the Fourth of July cele- 
brates was also a declaration 
interdependence, and in 
1928, when the political inde- 
pendence of the United States 
is at least reasonably assured, 
it is high time to inspire chil- 
dren with some sense of the 
interdependence of all living. 


maid 


your pretty old name, 


ld cheer, 




























. “Mother, give me 
t a nickel?” This 
v endless teasing re- 
h frain succeeds too 
Illustrations by ae SED gees 
r Rita Leacu 
a BOVE the rattle of the train my ear caught the 
il sound of continually repeated questions which for 
rf a long time received no answer, “Mother, buy 
n me some peanuts when the boy comes through again? 
a Mother, please, they only cost five cents. Mother, will 
2S you buy me some peanuts? Say, mother, won't you 
in huy me some? Why won't you buy me some?” At 
*h last the mother turned from her book and said sharply, 
Je “I told you you couldn’t have peanuts, now keep still!” 
ry “Mother, may I have a nickel if I won’t buy peanuts?” 
to \nd the monologue began again. By the time the ven- 
O- dor came through the car, the nickel had been received 
if and it was spent for gum. Four times in a forty-mile 
ang trip the child was given a nickel and in turn he pur- 
Ts chased gum, ginger pop, chocolate, and finally peanuts. 
of Each time the money was first refused, then given, and 
to when the peanuts were purchased, the mother said, 
ys “Well, buy the peanuts! There is nothing else except 
8, more chocolate to smear all over your.face and I can't 
T- clean you up again.” 
to Parents and other grown-ups are constantly giving 
ve nickels, pennies, or dimes to small children, knowing that 
sm they will spend the money for something which has no 
ed value beyond that of momentary satisfaction which comes 
he irom going to the store, or from eating between meals. 
ice Watch the children who frequent the corner stores, buy 
le- peanuts, gum, candy, ice-cream cones, or fragile toys 
ion which hardly reach home unbroken. Observe your fel- 
in low travelers and see how often they purchase temporary 
de- ‘reedom from teasing with a nickel. They then scold a 
tes hocolate bedaubed child for carelessness, but seldom for 
ed wasting money. In such negative ways we give the 
nil- stamp of our approval to childish wastefulness for which 
the iter on we severely blame youth. 
ng A child trained in careless spending will follow those 


ways, and present-day parents often give definite train- 
ng in wastefulness by what seems to them only kindly 
consideration of youthful lack of judgment and experi- 






Teach Your Children 
THE VALUE of MONEY 


by S. AGNES DONHAM 


Specialist in Income Management 
Garland School of Homemaking 


ence. We do not teach a child to avoid automobile acci- 
dents by continually allowing him to run across the 
street in front of fast approaching cars. We do not 
claim that since children are too young to judge distances 
it is useless to explain that the car is coming nearer so 
rapidly that life would be in danger if they tried to cross. 
Neither do we insist that children are too young to be 
told of such sad things as accidents, or danger, or that 
we should “let them be free and happy while they can, 
care will come soon enough.” Why use these excuses 
in explanation of our failure to teach children care in 
the use of money? By inaction and silence we approve 
the four-year-old’s careless attitude toward his nickel. 
By scolding and bitter reproaches we condemn the same 
attitude in the adolescent, and find it inexcusable in 


the adult. 
OTHER, buy me that?’ 


cc 
M penny ?” 


, 


“Mother, give me a 
“Dad, I have to have a quarter for 
carfare!” “Ask your father for a nickel for Sunday 
School.” “Bill just throws money away, but his father 
never refuses him a cent. What can I do?” “Alice has 
no more money sense than her mother!” Any of these 
questions or comments, may be overheard in the ordinary 
course of a week’s living. They might be multiplied 
indefinitely, and we should not have exhausted the evi- 
dence that there is something wrong with the usual fam- 
ily policy regulating children’s finances. 

Search for the reasons behind this disorganized and 
irresponsible attitude, and we receive four types of re- 
plies. First, “They can never be young but once—as 
leng as I have it I am willing to give it to them.” Sec- 
ond, “I never know be- 
forehand what I am 
going to be able to 
spare. I cannot afford 
to let them make 

(Cont'd on page 50) 






“Charge and send,” is 
already Alice’s by- 
word when shopping. 
“When Dad sees me 
in this dress he'll let 
me keep it,” is her 
argument, based on 
experience 











The TWENTY-FIVE-CENT 












Wuy do we do the things we 
do? All of us have wondered at 
times, forgetting that the reason 
for our acts is often buried far 
back in Why 
Charlotte Cardell chose to marry 
the man she did was a mystery 
to her friends. The solution 
lies in the story of the 


our childhood. 


twenty-five-cent doll 


ITTING deeply contented and re- 
laxed in her Pullman chair, 
Charlotte smiled fondly through 

half-closed eyes at her husband's ab- 


sorption in his book. As if he felt 
her gaze, Richard looked up and 
smiled back at her. It was always 


some little unexpected moment like 
this, a sudden sense of intimacy, in a 
public place, an acute delicious flavor 
of the friendship which was so well 
blended with their love—that sent her 
new happiness leaping in her heart. 
She wanted to lean over and touch 
him. But this was the parlor car of a | 
railroad train, and she must remem- | 
ber that until a few days ago she had 
been an old maid of thirty-three. She 
closed her eyes, waiting for that ex- 
cess of happiness to ebb a little, so 
that she could look decorously out of 
the window again, or even read the 
magazine which lay neglected on her 












































lap. But she could feel his fond look 
still upon her, the happiness persisted, 
it seemed to swell, it was almost pain, 
indeed it hurt her throat. And because it seemed almost 
unendurable to sit within a few feet of him, and yet so 
necessarily apart, she distracted her mind by remember- 
ing that within a few hours their wedding journey would 
be interrupted long enough for a visit to her sister. 
Would Margery like Richard? Margery had just a bit 
of their mother’s little blindnesses ... Poor Mother... 
Charlotte, thinking of her parents, long since dead, knew 
that they would not have approved of Richard, would not 
have seen his rare, deep qualities. She opened her eyes, 
and tried to look at her husband with Margery’s eyes. 
No, you could not call him handsome, he was much too 


thin. Margery had a prejudice in favor of the athletic 
type, Margerv’s own husband looked like a tennis racket 
ad... But surely Margery would like his good hazel 
eyes... 


But she need not have worried. When, that evening, 
they met in Margery’s pleasant living room, they took to 
one another at once. As they sat, talking, chatting, 
Charlotte, enjoying the good intimate feel of the talk, 
hardly listened to their words. She settled comfortably 


in the deep wing chair, and stretched her legs out to the 
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“Pll tell you how to get that doll,” said the ragged little girl to Charlotte, 


fire. She admired the jolly sunflower andirons. She 
thought, now everything is right in the world. It was 
wonderful, the way this feeling of rightness lasted, day 
after day ... Now they were talking of her, Richard and 
Margery. 

“Yes, wasn't I in luck!’ said Richard. “It was such 
a miracle that she happened not to be married before I 
turned up.” 

“Yes, I had had plenty of time,” laughed Charlotte, 
“Margery’s younger than I—five years younger, and has 
four children!” 


Coe we never thought Charlotte would marry at all. 
Poor mother was always trying to marry her to 
somebody, but she seemed husband-blind. Remember 
the rows, Char? Mother used to storm around. I can 
remember her saying, ‘What do you want? What are 
you waiting for? What fault can you find with him? 
Do you want to be an old maid?’ And Charlotte would 
sit there, shrugging her shoulders. And Mother would 
say to her friends, ‘Charlotte’s too particular!’ ” 

‘But that,” Richard laughed, “turned out to be the 

















DOLL 





A Story by VIOLA PARADISE 
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supposed to be ‘mama.’ When Char- 











lotte, struggling against tears of dis- 
appointment, shook her head even at 
this marvel, her mother said angrily, 
“You don’t deserve anything, you un- 
grateful girl, why, Margery would 
have loved any one of these!” and 
took her roughly by the hand and out 
of the shop. 


y ga in her mind’s eye, Charlotte 
had visions of many desired dolls, 
not exact visions, not feature for fea- 
ture. Expressions, rather—a light, 
happy look about the eyes, like Mar- 
gery’s eyes when she was pleased; or 
a dreamy look, like the washerwoman’s 
little girl’s; or gleeful and mischiev- 
ous; and then there was a little girl at 
school, not pretty at all, but her face 
made you feel loving and sorry for her 
—Charlotte would have loved a doll 
like that, to hold close and comfort. 
Somewhere, somewhere, there must be 
dolls “with looks in their eyes.”’ All 
those she had owned or seen had 
stupid, staring faces. It seemed strange 
to her that Margery could take any 
doll, even a very ugly one, and pretend 
it was beautiful. Charlotte’s pretend- 
ing was different: when she was alone, 
she would curve her arms and make 
believe they cuddled just the very 
right doll. She could make her dream 
out of nothing, only a crook’d arm and 
a wish. She could imagine its feel, 
could imagine dressing and undressing 
it and combing its hair, could imagine 
that sometime, without being pressed 
or tipped upside down, it would mur- 
mur ‘Mama’ of its own accord, in a 
sweet voice—oh, not at all like the 

















who stood gazing longingly into the shop window 


wrong hypothesis.”” His eyes teased Charlotte. 

“Time will tell,” Margery retorted lightly, and went 
n, “And she used to be just as particular when she was 
| kid about her dolls. She never could find one to suit 
er. Remember, Char?” 

“Poor mother!” said Charlotte. “We did give one 
nother so much trouble.” 

She did not listen any more to what Margery and 
‘ichard were saying. For Margery’s mention of dolls 
ul brought sharply to her mind something that had 
appened—let’s see, it must have been twenty-three 


ears ago 


WO years before that hurtful happening, when her 
mother had asked what she wanted for her birth- 
iv, she had said a doll. “But you have any number, 
d you never play with any of them!” her mother had 
plied, and Charlotte had added, “A beautiful doll.” 
Well, this time I'll take you along and let you choose 
ur own.” But in the shop, Charlotte had rejected one 
iter another, even the most expensive one, a great doll 

hat could walk and talk—at least it made a sound 





Drawings by Louise C. Rumely 


peevish sound of those dolls in the 
shop. So long as there was no actual 
stiff figure, with eyelids that made a 
click over staring eyes if you sat it up too fast, she could 
manufacture in her mind any number of perfect dolls. 

Her mother, one day, took her on a visit. In a lovely 
garden, standing in the basin of a small fountain, with 
gleeful face upturned into the spray, was the figure of a 
baby. “Look, Mother,’ Charlotte had cried, “there’s the 
doll I want, it looks gurgling!” “Of all things, that’s 
not a doll, that’s a statue!” “But aren't there dolls like 
that? You could put clothes on them.” “Absurd child, 
you're getting too old for dolls, anyhow. I think Santa 
will bring you a tricycle, next year.”’ 

True, she was getting too old, she was nearly ten, now. 

Then one day she saw the very doll she wanted. In 
the school-store window, in an untidy assortment of 
pencils, rulers, erasers, slates, sponges, and a dismal 
miscellany of candies, were three gray thin cardboard 
boxes, each containing a small doll. Hers—she thought 
of it as hers from the first moment—was the middle one. 
Its dress was ugly and fancy, but it had the sweetest 
face. “Bonny” was the word it made her think of, for 
her mother sang a song with the word “bonny” in it, 
and she loved the word. She gazed longingly, then 
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asked the man who owned the store how much the doll 
cost. “Twenty-five cents.” She could not answer him. 
She stood a long minute, looking into the show case at a 
pan of taffy-apples, and some long licorice “shoe- 
strings.”” She wished she might ask the man to take the 
doll out of the window, and let her see it, but how could 
she? She had no money, she could not buy anything. 
When at last she went out without buying, the man was 
cross, and told her not to come wasting his time. But 
she wasn’t sorry for the man; think how rich he must 
be, to own all that candy, and those three dolls, and all 
the other things ... She was sorry for herself ; she never 
had any money. And if she asked, at home, for twenty- 
five cents, they would say, “What for?” and she could 
not tell them, “for a doll.” The last time she had asked 
for a doll, her mother had been angry, she had said, 
“Don’t ever mention dolls to me again.” And even if 
her mother did not get angry, she would laugh at her, 
Her father, too. He would say, “A great big girl like you 
wanting a doll!” 

Yet somehow, she must have this doll. Even if they 
did laugh at her, even if they got angry . . . she would, 
somehow, get up the courage to ask for the twenty-five 
cents. She would wait till her mother had one of her 
good days, and then ask .. . If only they gave her pen- 
nies! Even poor little girls had pennies; you could save 
pennies. But no, she must not eat candy between meals, 
what she needed was provided, there was no way of 
getting twenty-five pennies. It was hopeless. 


AY after day she would stand in front of the win- 

dow, wishing passionately for the tiny treasure. It 
would take such small pieces of cloth to make dresses for 
it. And she could wash its face—it was getting very dusty. 
But that was all the better, maybe the dust would keep 
other people from seeing how lovely it was. It would 
be terrible if anybody else bought it. It’s sweet, alive 
look was what she loved. It seemed to look straight 
into her eyes. Its face was grave, and yet it seemed, 
too, as if it might some day break into a tiny clear 
laugh. Its hair was not real, you could never comb it, 
but it was a lovely golden fluff, so sweetly curled, if you 
took good care of it—and oh, she would, she would— 
the hair would stay just as it was... 

One day, her mother was in such a warm, affection- 
ate mood, she almost summoned courage to ask for the 
twenty-five cents. But, by ill luck, another request 
slipped off her tongue first, such a simple thing, and yet 
it had changed her mother’s mood entirely. She had 
gone with her mother into the kitchen, and the cook was 
emptying marmalade from its stone jar into a dish. “Oh, 
let me have the empty jar?” she had asked suddenly. 
“What on earth for?’ her mother had asked. “I'd pick 
some buttercups to put in it.” 
But she could not say why she 
liked it, it was just a straight 
cream-colored thing, nobody 
else wanted it, they might have 
let her have it, she would have 
loved the buttercups in it. But 
they laughed at her—not clear 
laughing the way they laughed 
when Margerv used funny 
wrong words, no, there was 
disgust in this laughing. 
“Wherever do you get your 
plebian tastes! Fancy want- 
ing buttercups, when the gar- 
den is just blazing with roses!” 
“Buttercups are so nice and 
little,” she had tried to 


Is it inevitable? 
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COMING! 


Your Boy and Girl Grow Up 
—by Louis E. Biscu, M.D. 
How you may help them 
Keep a Baby Record—#y Acnes N. Bass 
This article tells how 


Friction in the Family 


May it be a proof of growth? 
The Livable, Lovable Child 


—bhy Garry CLeveLAnp Myers, Ph.D. 


Help your boy or girl to qualify 


explain. But her mother said “Nonsense,” and at 
dinner told her father. and they laughed again. Her 
mother gave her a pink Bohemian glass vase for her 
dresser—she didn’t want it at all. And she was made 
to feel that it was something not quite nice to have 
wished to go beyond the lovely garden, to the fields, for 
buttercups. 

Now, of course, she could not ask, ever, for the 
twenty-five cents, they would never give it to her, and 
besides, they would laugh, and she could not bear to 
have them laugh about the doll, for never in her life 
had she wanted anything as fiercely as she wanted this 
doll. Yes, fiercely. She would give up everything she 
owned for it—everything ... 


H, wait! Maybe the man at the store would let 

her have it in exchange for her best doll! It was 
as good as new, she would put it in her doll carriage, 
and she would crowd the carriage full of all the other 
toys it would hold, and she would say to the storekeeper, 
“You can have them all, for the little doll in the middle 
of the window.” She would wait till Friday, when 
Mother went to her bridge game, and the nurse took 
Margery to the dentist. She would get the carriage 
downstairs when nobody was looking, after school, and 
she would hurry back to the store... 

She grew almost ill from the suspense of waiting 
for Friday, from the need for secrecy, and for arrang- 
ing the time just right. Yet somehow she managed. 

No use. The man in the store—oh, he was horrid, 
horrid—said, “And along would come your ma, in about 
two minutes, saying I'd cheated you.” He wouldn't hear 
of it, and he was very cross. 

But there had been a little girl in the store, with a 
dirty dress, and freckles, and nice blue eves. She fol 
lowed Charlotte out, and she said, “If you'll let me hol 
that lovely doll, just a minute, I'll tell you a way how to 
get the other one.”” “You can have it,’ Charlotte said, 
and the little girl, her name was Caroline, had opened 
her eyes wide, and her lips parted, and she stood, look- 
ing at Charlotte, unable to speak. But all of a sudden 
the happiness went out of her face. “My mother would 
make me give it back,”’ she said, and sighed. But she 
picked the doll up, and hugged it, and called it, “my 
dear baby.” And then she put it back into its carriage, 
and Charlotte let her wheel the carriage, and they walked 
along together. Then Charlotte said, “How can I get 
the other doll?” And Caroline told her. “You can sell 
chewing gum after school. I do, lots of days, at the 
elevated station. You pay ten cents for four packages, 
and you sell them for five cents a package, that makes 
twenty cents. You get it at the factory.- It’s a little 
stale, but nobody knows the difference. Lots of kids do 
it.” “But I haven’t got ten 
cents!” said Charlotte bitterly. 
“T’ll lend it to you,” the little 
girl offered “You be here 
tomorrow. It’s Saturday, we 
can sell a lot. And when you 
get the little doll, will you let 
me hold this big one some- 
times ?” 

It sounded too good to be 
true. Yet it was true. It was 
true, and easy. She watched 
Caroline’s way of saying, 
“Please, Mister, buy a package 
of gum,” and she, too, said, 
“Please, Mister, buy a pack- 
age of gum.” »-After a while 

(Continued on page 38) 
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by LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
Illustrated by Rose O'Neill 


F I were a satyr, 

Reshaped and reborn, 
I'd put out goat-feet, 
I'd put out a horn. 


| &- stamp on the rock; 

I'd charge at the oak; 
I'd swing on a branch 
Till it shivered and broke. 


‘D try to lock horns 

With the oncoming mist, 
And I'd whimper because 
It wouldn't resist. 


) & think of the wildest 
{ Games to play; 


\ I'd ring all the church-bells 
And run away 


 & go back to the world. 

But sometimes at dawn 
I'd put out goat-feet, 
Return to the faun. 
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AM just about fed up with listening to many 

speeches and sermons about the degeneracy of our 

modern youth, and reading literally hundreds of 
articles on the same subject. After consulting with my 
friends—both sexes, ages eighteen to twenty-two—I have 
decided that I will return the compliment, and write about 
the degeneracy of the present-day parent. /l’e worry 
about them, too, and even have our moments of fear. 
Parents are a very difficult problem, indeed. 

I have observed that if fathers and mothers get past 
forty-five safely, a child may count himself or herself in 
luck. This, of course, isn’t infallible, as many fathers of 
fifty cause their children anxiety, but as a rule, their 
pranks are not so serious if they get that old. 

Sometimes I run across a parent who fills my heart 
with joy, a mother who thinks of herself as just 
“mother” and not as a big sister to her boys and girls. 
Dolly Supple has one like that, and often I just sit and 
look at her and wonder if she realizes that her kind is 
almost extinct. Mrs. Supple must be about forty-eight, 
and she doesn’t dress like eighteen. She makes a home, 
to say nothing of really running the house, and she loves 
doing it. There’s a glow to that house, a homey feeling, 
like having an open fire in every room! 


UT where there is one parent to whom we of the 

younger generation point with pride, there are 
countless others who bring the blush of shame to our 
cheeks. We do our best to hold them down, but in spite 
of precautions they are quite often too much for us. 
People blame the World War for the actions of their 
youngsters; I wonder if it can explain some modern 
parents. 

One set of parents that fell down badly on their job 
are the Burnhams. They’re a father and mother so busy 
with their own affairs and so interested in themselves 
that they didn’t have time to bring up their son Billy 
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PARENTS Are 


In Which an Indignant 
Adolescent Boils Over 


as he should have been brought up. Their home was 
given up years ago, when Billy was about ten—just the 
age when he needed a good big backyard to play in. They 
have been at a hotel ever since, which made it pretty soft 
for Mother Burnham and not so bad for Dad, but what 
fun can a boy of ten have in a hotel? Naturally, he 
didn’t stay there much—why should he, when his mother 
was always rushing wildly off to a bridge luncheon, and 
his father was like a stranger to him? 


R. BURNHAM has been a “belonger” and a good 
fellow all his life, which has kept him well occu- 
pied, so he didn’t have much time to give Billy, who be- 
came a regular small-town bum. He is such a nice boy, 
too, when he is sober, and just as handsome and clean- 
looking as can be, but he isn’t sober very often now. 
Everybody is clicking and clacking about his wildness, 
but what / say is, if Mr. Burnham had spent less time 
glad-handing people who didn’t give a hoot for him, and 
Mrs. Burnham had played for fewer dinky prizes, their 
only son might have been different. It may be, however, 
that those bridge trophies and the remarks in the local 
paper about Mr. Burnham being on this and that com 
mittee, and being the best type of citizen, and so on, 
makes them reconciled to the fact that Billy is a soak. 
That kind of parents have a queer, lop-sided way of look- 
ing at things. They are the ones who cause us of the 
younger generation to sigh and shake our heads mourn- 
fully as we ask each other: “What is the world coming 
to? Surely, the parents of our parents did not act as 
our parents do!” 
Folks that live in glass houses should be mighty care- 
ful about the rocks they toss about so freely. It makes 
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by MARY QUINT WALKER 


Illustrated by Jessie GiLLesPiEe 


e, and the rest of my crowd, almost laugh out loud 
vhen we read about the thoughtlessness, the selfishness, 
nd the immorality of the young people. Without going 
to details, | ask you if my friend Sally Ade has any 
ison to be proud of her mother and father—their 
irals, I mean. Her mother has been married to three 
n, and her father has had three women sue him for 
livorce, all of them proving their charges. Yet, when 
sally comes home late at night from a dance, her mother 
terribly shocked, and asks Sally the most searching 
uestions, usually ending her talk with, “Raising a girl 
fay is such a problem !” 
The world is full of fathers who break the law of the 
nd every day, yet expect their children to be law- 
'iding—of mothers who dress like girls and try to at- 
ict the attention of men, yet who are horrified because 
ughter is a bit too fond of her “boy friends.” 
But, thank heaven, there are some good old-fashioned 
ls and mothers still in the world, though they are 
pidly disappearing. Mildred Lathrop’s father is that 
id and stays home evenings and reads the paper, and 
‘s. Lathrop sits near him, sewing. She even calls him 
can you beat that? I wonder if they know that they 
unique. ’ : 





A> for the other kind—Mr. Atley is a typical speci- 
J men. He is the sort who forgets that his big days 
re in the nineties and still thinks of himself as a win- 
He is fond of saying that he pals with his children’s 
ends, but it is quite noticeable that it is with his daugh- 

's friends—her girl friends—that he is most anxious 
pal. All of us have compared notes, and we have 
und out that he tries to flirt with all the girls who come 


Problem ” 


to see Belle Atley. He is always putting a dance record 
on, with a look that says, “Now you are going to have a 
chance to dance with mc.” We all feel so sorry for Belle 
because she has such a silly father, but we know it is just 
her misfortune. He even asks the girls to go riding. 

The worst of it is that there are so many like him! 

Another kind of father that causes us much worry and 
anguish is the too-talky kind. He is all that Mr. Atley 
is—plus. For instance, one night last week there were 
eight of us over at Jenkins’ dancing and having a good 
time. We all like Mollie Jenkins and love to go to her 
house except for one thing, and that is her father. Well, 
anyway, we danced for a couple of hours and then just 
sat at one end of the porch and talked—told stories of 
our experiences, fishing, hiking, touring. Bobby Waters 
had told us of the exciting time he had landing a big 
muskie when we heard Mr. Jenkins draw near, cough 
importantly, and say, “Makes me think of the time I1—” 
and so on, “blah, blah, blah.” 

He is one of the kind that talks the loudest about our 
being selfish. Selfish! I suppose he wasn’t talking just 
because he liked to hear himself. Anyway, we had the 
phonograph left, and so we went back to dancing. I am 
pretty sure he told some of his cronies about the dis- 
respect of the younger generation toward their elders. 
sut he couldn’t expect we were going to listen to him all 
night. If he had stopped when he told one fish story, it 
wouldn’t have been so bad, but he made it into a serial. 

As for the mother who makes a fool of herself I find 
myself in a quandary, not knowing just which mother to 
discuss, as several come to my mind—each foolish in a 
slightly different way. I want it distinctly understood 
that I am not opposed to the vanity case—I’ll tell the 
world I’m not. But for all that, I feel sure that the 
vanity case has much to answer for. How many times 
have I seen the mothers of my friends doll up, and then 
remark modestly: “People say (Continued on page 47) 
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Week-End 
CAMPING 


JAMES MONTAGNES 


Six boys tried an experi- 
ment in camping that 
brought them fun, out- 
door life, responsibility 
and comradeship 


WO tents stood in the 
clearing as we turned the 
corner of the hill, and 
around about were six _ boys, 
busily engaged in preparing their 
noon-day meal. They were all 
boys about fifteen years of age 
and each had a certain task to do. 
One was attending to the fire. 
another chopping wood, a third 
was stirring a pot of food, the 
fourth was setting the plates on 
a ground-sheet and arranging 
such things as cream, sugar and 
bread, the fifth was roasting po- 
tatoes, while the sixth was busy 
cooking beefsteak. A pot of 
water hanging over the fire was 
beginning to boil. With it cocoa 
would soon be made. Cups were set out ready for it. 
Why were these boys camping here? For how long? 
Were they alone? Did they cook all their meals? These 
and many more questions we asked on visiting the camp. 
“Yes, we often go out like this,” the oldest boy told us. 
“We bring our tents and baggage with us, get our food at 
the last big grocery store before leaving town and carry 
the whole supply out here. In the winter we go to a 
different place where there is a cabin with a big fireplace.” 


U SUALLY, they told us, they went for week-ends, 
but sometimes for longer periods. Their equipment 
was simple. They had two tents, about seven by ten feet 
in size. Each boy carried two heavy woolen blankets, a 








rubber ground-sheet, which could also be used as a tem- 
porary raincoat, some extra clothes in case the clothing 
they wore got wet, a sweater or two, toilet articles, pa- 
jamas and extra shoes, all in a big knapsack or rolled up 
in the ground-sheet and carried bandolier-fashion over 
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Photograph by D. Warren Boyer 


Where is the red-blooded boy who does not thrill to the adventure of camping 
out, exploring the woods and puttering around in boats? 


their shoulders. Then there were cooking utensils—such 
as two pots, a coffee pot, a water pail, plates, and cutlery 

This “duffle” was divided among them so that each one 
would have something to carry. 

“We always carry a first-aid kit,” they explained, “an 
antiseptic, some gauze, a few clean handkerchiefs, ad 
hesive tape, scissors and a pair of tweezers. Sometimes 
we take some bicarbonate of soda, but not always. We 
usually know how much we can eat!” 

By this time the meal was nearly ready and they asked 
us if we would share it with them. We thanked them, 
unwrapped our own lunches, and shared their cocoa. Th 
boys had a really big meal. First came carrots and peas 
then a big slice of beefsteak with potatoes, plenty oi 
bread, and the meal ended with fresh fruit and cocoa. 

“How much foodstuff do six of you chaps use up i) 
two days?” we asked. 

“That depends on the menus,” they answered, “we at 
range them at home, before we (Continued on page 37 
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x believe that good health is priceless. 
I will therefore follow the accepted rules 
of hygiene in caring for my child. Most 
important of these is the periodic health 
audit; I will take my child each year 
to a physician for a thorough physical 
examination. I will have corrected all 
physical defects that he finds, and I will 
follow implicitly the advice he gives me 
so that my child may grow strong in body. 
Likewise, my dentist shall examine my 
child’s teeth semi-annually and check all 
dental decay. 


¥ believe that the communicable dis- 
eases, which cause unnecessary deaths and 
invalidism, are in part avoidable. As far 
as lies within my power, I will prevent 
my child from coming into intimate asso- 
ciation with those who suffer from colds 
and other communicable diseases. I will 
teach him the danger of putting in- 
edible objects or his fingers into his 
mouth; to shun common drinking uten- 
sils ; to avoid promiscuous kissing ; and to 
wash his hands before each meal. My 
child shall be made immune to diphtheria 
and smallpox. 


¥ believe that normal growth is the 
best evidence of physical well-being. 
Therefore, I will weigh my child once a 
month and will report to my physician 
continued failure to make the expected 
gains in weight, as I would any other 
danger signal. It shall be my constant 
responsibility to see that my child’s nutri- 
tional requirements are met by preparing 
for him a well-balanced and varied diet 
adequate to his needs. But realizing that 
his mental attitude affects the assimilation 
of food, I will not force him to eat. In- 
stead, by allowing him no food between 
meals, by offering him, at first, small 
amounts of temptingly served dishes, and 
by example, I will induce him to eat the 
variety of foods that his body needs. 
Thus, he will learn to enjoy green vege- 
tables each day, to be satisfied with fruit 
as a dessert, and to drink plenty of milk. 


¥ believe that play and rest should be 
intelligently supervised. My child shall 
have a quiet, comfortable place to sleep, 


MMother's Creed of Health 





and I will see that he takes sufficient rest 
in bed. His play shall be outdoors in 
the sunlight and fresh air, except during 
inclement weather. I will provide whole- 
some recreation for my child, both out- 
door play and indoor diversion. 


¥ believe that permanent habits of 
cleanliness are fostered not by punish- 
ment for lapses or by the payment of 
temporary rewards, but by helping the 
child to realize that sense of well-being 
which cleanliness contributes. I will give 
my child a warm bath every day and will 
see that he brushes his teeth after each 
meal. My child shall be clean within as 
well as without, for I will plan his diet 
and encourage regularity in his habits of 
elimination. 


¥ believe that surrounding conditions 
greatly affect health. I will see that the 
rooms in which my child sleeps, plays and 
studies are well ventilated and kept at a 
healthful temperature. His clothing shall 
be appropriate to the season, neither too 
heavy nor too light. His shoes shall be 
sensible in shape and large enough to per- 
mit the normal growth of his feet. 


5 believe that the subject of sex 
should be treated honestly and frankly. 
[ will include guidance in sex hygiene as 
I teach my child the care of his body. 
Realizing that no consideration justifies 
my telling a falsehood to my child, his 
healthy interest in sex functions shall be 
treated as any other normal curiosity and 
I will give him truthful answers to all 
his questions, avoiding always an air of 
mystery and over-solemnity. 


J believe that a healthy body presup- 
poses an active mind and a serene spirit. 
By example and guidance I will help my 
child to avoid paroxysms of anger and 
other emotional excesses. I will have a 
sympathetic interest in his plans and as- 
pirations and help him to a joyous appre- 
ciation of beauty in art and nature. My 
supreme ambition will be to inspire in 
my child a love of truth that will make 
him strong in the face of temptation and 
fearless when he is right. 














HERE shall the children play? It was a ques- 

tion | constantly asked myself as I sounded the 

perpetual warning, “Don't go near the street, 
dear.” We dreamed of the day when we would have a 
home of our own and particularly a yard where there 
would be a garden, and a big oasis for the children 
tc play. But in the meantime, we rented, and the trucks 
went roaring down our street, it was a particularly busy 
one, and the children made the best of the driveway 
and the sidewalk. 

“We must make the children a playground,” I de- 
cided one day after I had spent most of my time rescuing 
the youngest from his comfortable seat on the corner 
curb and watching from the window to see that he was 
really playing on the sidewalk “like a nice good boy.” 

The playground prospect was poor, I had to admit, 
as I looked over our backyard, given over chiefly to a 
driveway and a_ two-car 





garage. The building spec- 
ulators had not wasted 
space. Lut a home-made 
playground we must have. 

In making our equip- 
ment we had three things 
in mind. It must be 
planned with the children’s 
growth in mind, so that it 
would interest them both 
now and in the years ahead 
of them. It must be strong 
and stable so that it would 
bear the and strain 
of active play, and as we 
didn’t plan to live always 
in a rented house, it must 
be capable of being easily 
moved. 

By careful planning we 
were able to put an aston- 
ishing amount of equipment 


stress 





COME PLAY 


How one family of limited means but 
unlimited imagination transformed an 
unattractive, about-as-bi g-as-a-pocket- 
handkerchief backyard and made it a 
delightful playground 





in a very small area. 
Where the garbage cans 
had stood, the sand-box 
would fit in nicely. Be- 
tween our garage and the 
garage next door, we put 
up our small wall tent. 
It was shady there a good 
share of the time and the 
tent made an ideal play- 
house. In the one open 
space we planned to erect 
our largest piece of 
equipment, two swings 
with a horizontal bar at- 
tached ; and close by the 
windows we put the slide 
and the teeter-totter. 
Our first playground 
equipment was the see- 
saw. It has proved so 
successful that possibly 
others might like to 











Two swings 
with a hori- 
zontal bar 
attached 
comprised 
the largest 
piece. of 
equipment. 
A slide, see- 
saw, sand pile 
andtent 
com peted for 
popularity 


adopt our methods. We 
designed it with a standard on which a plank could 
swing. This plank could be raised as the children 
grew. This was accomplished by making the posts of 
the standard four feet high, braced on each side. These 
braces were connected at the bottom with ties that made 
the standard easily movable, and yet absolutely non- 
tipable. The board swung on a pipe, and the children’s 
feet were protected from the heavy timber that formed 
the seesaw by putting a 134” x 8” x 12” block under 
the center of each end of the plank and bracing it by 
two smaller blocks. 

The seesaw was an instant success. The framing in 
the center formed an excellent means of supporting the 
small ones in their acrobatic tricks of sliding up and 
cown the board, and it gave the larger boys a new place 
to climb to show their prowess to admiring onlookers. 
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in OUR YARD! 


by LINA LONGAKER KRANZ 


The swings were our most elaborate equipment. We 
knew that they would be the most popular, and so we 
planned to have at least two to avoid quarreling, and to 
make the fun of swinging greater, because someone else 
was swinging, too. Attached to the swing was a small 
brass horizontal bar for tricks. It was all bolted to- 
cether so that it could be taken down more easily. 

Our first sand-box was a simple affair, built close to 
the cement floor. Later we adopted 
the plan that one of our friends had 
devised for his children. The box 
was elevated aad a seat built around 
it. The whole was protected with 
a large umbrella. We bought a 
slide, as we found it more satisfac- 
tory than trying to make one. 

The playground, as we expected, 
proved a haven not only for our 
own children, but for the boys and 
virls of the neighborhood. Any 
child was welcome, unless he be- 
came quarrelsome. Then he was 
excluded from the playground until 
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The only entrance requirements here are 
good temper and a willingness to share 


he again became socially acceptable. 
The rule applied in the case of my 
own children’ as well as others. So 
great was the popularity of this back- 
yard playground that good-nature 
was the rule of the day and the 
youngsters learned to share equip- 
ment, to wait their turn in play and 
to settle disagreements by arbitration 

a gratifying extent. “Come with a 






























Now we can let the children go out fearlessly, for we 
know that they are going to their playfellows, not in the 
street, but in their own backyard. Moreover, our experi- 
ence has proved to us that there is no backyard so small 
or so unpromiusing, but that a few pieces ol ine xpensive, 
home-made equipment will change it into a satisfying 
place for children to play. 

A yard a little larger than ours would offer many 
more possibilities for home play equipment. An open 
space could be reserved for games, varying with the 
season and the interests of the children. Quoits are 
enjoyed by grown-ups—particu- 
larly fathers—as well as by the 
youngsters. Sometimes the 
space might be used for cro- 
quet. Or a miniature golf 
course could be laid out, with 
tin cans sunk in the ground 
for holes. 

Other suggestions are an 
archery target, doll house, a 
house for animal pets, work- 
bench for the boys and a hand- 
ball court, which uses the side 
of the garage or other building 
as a backstop. One family has 

built in the back- 


Castles of | Yard an outdoor 
sand are oven of stones ce- 
the inalien- mented together. 


able right Here 
of every 
child 


picnic sup- 
pers for the whole 
family are pre- 
pared and the boys 
on Saturdays are 
privileged to cook 
their lunch, woods- 
man-fashion. 

Space along the 
edge of the yard 
may be allotted to 
the children for 
flower gardens, fol- 
lowing the plan on 
some public play- 
grounds of utiliz- 
ing the central 
space for free play 
and beautifying the 
whole with a bor- 
der of bright per- 
ennials. If the 
children want to 
raise sturdier 
crops, who will say 
that fresh green 
vegetables are not 
beautiful ? 

The _ backyard 
play idea means so 
much for child 

















whoop, and come with a call, come 
with a good-will or not at all” might 
have been written large over the entrance to our yard. 
lhe total investment for the playground, exclusive of 
the slide was $32.50, and the j joy and happiness and peace 
of mind that it brought was inestim< ibly great. 





safety and fun that 
in a number of 
communities backyard playground contests have been 
held. Here is an idea for a Parent-Teacher Association 
or Woman’s Club who want to be of constructive 
service to their town or community. 
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TRAVELING with a Young Baby 


by 
HELENA 


CHASE 
JOHNSON 


T IS really safer to 
stay at home with a 
baby. However, in 

our case, a journey was 
necessary, and so three- 
months-old Tommy, and 
Daddy and I traveled 
from Chicago to the Pa- 
cific Coast via the Can- 
adian Rockies. It was a 
very satisfactory trip, for 
the baby did not have the 
slightest upset of any kind and actually gained a pound 
en route. 

This is how we managed. Tommy's bed at all times 
was a roomy chip basket, with a hood over one end and 
stout handles (obtainable unpainted for about three 
dollars). It contained a thick, comfortable mattress, 
rubber pad to fit, mattress protector, double diapers for 
sheets, several all-wool blankets, a small down pillow to 
ease his head when awake, and a few washable toys to 
be suspended from the handles. 

A large, square hat-box, small suitcase, and hand bag 
completed his equipment. The hat-box contained three 
dozen bird's-eye diapers, always folded ready for use, 
two dozen fine cheesecloth diapers for quick washing 
and drying, paper bags for wet diapers, and a black 
rubber bag to conceal the paper bag, an aluminum pan 
ten inches in diameter for giving sponge baths and 
rinsing diapers. Pure soap and soap flakes, two soft 
bath towels and washcloths, and a rubber apron to pro- 
tect my dresses were included» For emergency there 
were four nursing bottles boiled and corked, a can of 
milk powder, six sterilized nipples, a small funnel, stew- 
pan and sterno outfit. The bottles were used for boiled 
water, and only once for a feeding. 





HE hand bag contained boracic water, albolene oil, 
cotton, stearate of zinc, zinc ointment, and a few 
handy folded diapers. 

The little suitcase held the baby’s usual supply of 
silk-and-wool shirts, bands, and stockings, light wire 
stretchers for quick drying of woolens, three sweater 
suits, two coats and bonnets, one set for warm and one 
for cold weather, three light dresses and petticoats, two 
sleeping bags and two nightgowns. The doctor’s only 
warning had been against sudden changes of temperature. 

The luxury of 
a compartment on 
the train was 
worth the extra 
expense. It kept 
the baby safe 








from over-interested fellow travelers and from crowded 
cars, and made private the necessary housekeeping. His 
daily washing could be hung there on a string and dried 
quickly in the moving atmosphere. 

The schedule of bath, four-hour feedings, naps and 
playtime was kept just as at home. Barricaded with 
suitcases and folded blankets in the upper berth, the 
baby slept long hours in his cozy basket. His perfect 
behavior was proof of good health and enjoyment of 
the trip. 


M!' )ST of our meals were served in the compartment, 
but when we knew he was asleep, we sometimes 
ate in the diner if it was near, one of us making a trip 
during the meal to be sure he was safe. 

Accustomed to the incessant motion of the train, and 
not understanding a three hours’ change in mealtime 
from Chicago Daylight Saving to Pacific Standard Time, 
the baby was restless one night when we stopped over 
at Lake Louise, but that was his only offense. There, 
and later at Glacier, B. C., his father and I had several 
good hikes and outings four hours in length, after having 
instructed the chief housekeeper to keep a watchful eye 
on the baby and not to touch him except in case of 
emergency. Returning to our room, we invariably found 
him peacefully asleep, rosy from the mountain air. I 
was very careful about his coverings in the high alti- 
tudes. Although it was only the end of August, snow 
had already fallen, a decided contrast to the unbearably 
hot first days on the train. 

We planned a stay of at least three days, often a 
week at every stop we made. In the city hotels I had 
the diapers boiled in a laundry, in the country I sunned 
them after washing together with his clothes, and man- 
aged to keep the baby and his outfit perfectly clean and 
fresh. 

Sometimes we 
were fortunate to 
have relatives 

(Continued on 

page 29) 
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NE of the nicest things about 

traveling is the fun of looking 

at maps beforehand and plan- 
ning where you will go. Perhaps you 
are about to take a trip in the car. 
Down comes the blue book with its 
maze of roads, and the evenings are 
spent in figuring how to cover the 
most ground in the shortest time. 


HENR 


Perhaps you are 


, going to Europe, and the steamship companies are flood- 
y ing your mail with diagrams of the routes across the 
ocean. But perhaps vou are just going to stay at home, 
a or at best, go to a summer place you have always known. 
There are no charts for you to pore over. Then why 
not explore your own countryside or city neighborhood 
> and make a map of home? 
Mary and Anne and I did just that. We bought 


ourselves the largest piece of white wrapping paper in 
the shop, and some thumbtacks, and we pinned the paper 
up on the wall low enough for everyone to reach. Then 
we provided ourselves with pencils, and rulers, and col- 
ered chalk and a box of paints. We decided that the 
paper was to represent an area four miles square around 
our house. We then went to the library and looked at 
some old maps drawn in the days of the discoverers after 
Christopher Coiumbus. These maps had whales spout- 





SPERRY 
RIPPERGER 


A MAP of HOME 


by 


ing in the sea, and pictures of the wind 
blowing in one corner, and ships, and 
on the land, animals, with the remark, 
“Here are savage beasts.””’ We deter 
mined at once to make ours in the 
same way; to put in everything of in 
terest; the historical spots, the indus- 
tries, the animals, birds and flowers, 
and use plenty of color and decoration. 

It was I who began the map, and Mary and Anne 
helped. Of course I planned it for them, thinking it 
would be a project on which they could work in the 
summer, that would serve to amuse them on the inevit- 
able rainy days. But I did not tell them to make a map. 
I am too old a hand to begin anything that way. If | 
had, they would at once have replied that they did not 
wish to do it. But I have lived long enough with them 
to know that if I sew they make doll’s clothes, if I go 
swimming they swim, if I write a story they write 
stories, so I merely began to work hard on the chart, 
knowing that very soon they would be working even 
harder. Like Napoleon and the forty scientists whom 
he took with him on the Egyptian campaign, to study 
Egypt while he fought, I could busy myself with other 
things while they collected facts. 

Right in the center of the (Continucd on page 45) 
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ARY, who is only fourteen, has 
developed a taste for under- 
things lace-trimmed and diaph- 
anous. But if you would know the 
whole story, read it at the right—The 
May Problem. We asked our readers 
to tell us how best to deal with Mary. 
That it is a problem very close to the 
heart of parents was proved by the vol- 
ume of letters we received. Nearly all 
the writers suggested that mother and 
daughter shop together for material or 
for ready-made underwear of a desir- 
able type. Practically all recognized the 
fact that the crucial problem is one of 
co-operation between mother and 
daughter. 
We print herewith the prize letters: 


First Prize 

Two impulses lie back of Mary’s 
craving for such extreme lingerie: her 
love of dainty underthings, and a de- 
sire to be not one minute behind the 
other girls—both natural impulses and 
easy to understand in a fourteen to 
forty-year-old. The task is to direct 
those impulses, and to teach her to dis- 


criminate between the attractive and 
extreme. 
I have had a very successful time 


taking a child of mine shopping with 
me to the very best shops, where she 
would see the loveliest of things. Then, 
going to an inferior store, | would say, 
“Now, let’s compare these.” It 
tonishing how the little girl will re- 
member and point out features of the 
other merchandise, such as—‘there 
were tucks on the other dress.” I think 
Mary would react well to that experi- 
ment. She would develop her own 
sense of quality and learn that the most 
extreme is usually cheaper, coarser and 
not so dainty. She will learn to com- 
pare things. 

Plan with her some lovely 
bit of lingerie, trying, if pos- 
sible, to some of the 
exquisitely simple and modest 
French lingerie. The Paris- 
ian touch will lure her to 
simplicity, even perhaps to a 
liking for soft cotton gar- 
ments. 

Above all, I think it im- 
portant to refrain from con- 
demning something the other 
girls Mary will 
condemn us ruthlessly to the 
old fogey class. It is better 
to express our dislike simply 
matter of taste, never as 


1S as- 


CODY 


wear, or 


asa 
“principle.” 

And, particularly, we must 
remember that more than one 


college freshman has been 
sorely embarrassed because 
she wore too “sensible” lin- 


gerie or “too cheap looking.” 
It is no little thing, but vastly 
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happened. 


by July 20, 1928. 
will serve as the judges. 


ow This Is What I'd Do—” 


Prize Winning Answers to a Difficult Parental Problem 


THE MAY PROBLEM 


Mary, at the age of fourteen, has an 
allowance and has bought her own clothes 
for a year.. Recently she has been buying 
lace-trimmed underwear of such sheerness 
and scanty proportions that her mother has 
been much distressed. Her mother has 
remonstrated with her at length, has bought 
her new lingerie of more sedate style and 
has even resorted to hiding the fancy gar- 
ments of Mary’s choice. Mary remains 
unmoved and is not at all influenced by 
her mother’s judgment. What, in your 
opinion, would be the wisest course for 
the mother to follow with this adolescent 
daughter ? 


important to the teens, and so needs a 
Mother’s understanding and humor.— 


Mrs. M. L. Cudworth, Marquette, Mich. 
Second Prize 


Perhaps it is just as well that I am 
the mother of sons. I doubt if I could 
remonstrate very severely with an 
adolescent daughter who loved sheer 
underwear. I am too fond of fluffy, 
frilly things myself. If Mary has been 
given an allowance to spend, using her 
own judgment in her buying, Mary’s 
mother is defeating her own purpose if 
she attempts to spend it for her. Mary 
will soon learn that sheer, cheap lingerie 
is a waste of money because it will not 
survive many washings. 

If I were Mary’s mother, I would 
only insist that the underwear be kept 
in an immaculate and _ exceedingly 
dainty condition. I would present Mary 
with several lavender sachet bags 
her bureau drawers and several boxes 
of fine soap flakes, so that she could 
launder the delicate things herself. I 
would teach her to keep ribbons fresh 


Tor 


What Would You Do 
In a Case Like This? 


Andrew, who is four years old, poured a pitcher of water 
into the flour barrel and stirred the mixture with a broom; 
he then added a sack of sugar and a box of raisins. 
twelve-year-old brother found him and laughed uproariously 
until their mother went into the pantry to see what had 
Andrew appeared to feel that he was innocent of 
any wrong doing and explained that he was making a cake. 


$30 in Prizes for the Best Answers 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, offers a first prize of 
$15.00, a second prize of $10.00, and a third prize of $5.00 
for the best answers to this dificult parental problem. 
should explain the reasons for the recommended action. 
answers should be not more than 300 words in length, and 
should be submitted to the Contest Editor of Cuitpren, The 
Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
A committee of the Board of Editors 
If, in their opinion, two or more 
answers are of equal merit, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
Contest manuscripts cannot be returned. The prize-winning 
answers will be published in an early issue. 








and elastics tight. I would teach her to 
sew because the better quality silk un- 
certhings, nowadays, are almost pro- 
hibitive in price for a slender purse. 
A clever girl can make dainty, inex- 
pensive things with a remnant of silk, a 
little Irish lace, a piece of filet and 
a bit of ribbon. I would draw Mary’s 
attention to the value of watching for 
sales, particularly the white sales, when 
soiled articles can be purchased very 
reasonably indeed. And, last of all, | 
would thank my lucky stars that I had 
a feminine, frivolous little daughter !— 


Mrs. Russell M. Heath, Dover, Del. 
Third Prize 


There are many things in life which 


we cannot alter merely by resisting 
them. A flank attack is often more 
successful than an open fire. To try 


to coerce others into a different line 
of behavior merely results in strength- 
ening their resistance, for the love of 
freedom is very strong in all of us. 

Probably, therefore, if you really 
think it important that Mary should 
wear more sedate underclothing, the 
best way for you to bring this about is 
to show a complete indifference on the 
subject. But is it important? Per- 
sonally I find it hard to think of any 
sound moral objection to scanty under- 
wear. Morals and customs are very 
closely connected, and we tend, like the 
primitive tribes, to identify what is cus- 
tomary with what is right. But there 
is no necessary connection between the 
two. 

In ancient Sparta, it was considered 
“right” for girls to wear one garment 
only—a short tunic well above the knee. 
This custom was universally approved, 
because in Sparta, all other considera- 
tions were subordinated to that of physi- 
cal well-being. The modern 
American girl appears to be 
traveling back towards the 
same ideal, and the freedom 
that she demands in dress and 
movement is wholesome pro- 
vided that the right mental 
attitude gocs along with it. 

If Mary is merely trying 
to shock her elders, then the 
best way the latter can deal 
with this is by cultivating a 
philosophic attitude of mind, 
and ceasing to feel shocked. 
They can alter Mary’s atti- 
tude only by encouraging in 
her a more worthy and intel- 
ligent f daring. I 


His 


They 
The 


form of 
would suggest trying to stim- 
ulate her interest in hygiene 
and physiology, and then 
gradually enlarging and so- 
cializing this to an interest in 
the physical well-being of the 
race. — Miss Margaret E. 
Isherwood, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SMALL TOOLS as LABOR SAVERS 


NE expects a certain amount of “value by 


received” from the purchases of labor- 
saving devices involving more or less 

irge expenditures of money, and it is, indeed, 
reasonable demand to make. In the course 
routine housekeeping, however, I have 
und that many of the smaller devices are 
uite as distinctly labor and time-saving as 

e larger and more specialized pieces of 
equipment. Especially is this true if the 
maller tools are chosen intelligently with a 
thought for the use to which they are to be 
put. There is nothing quite so gratifying and so conserving 

time and nervous energy as to have at one’s finger tips 
the right tool in the right place. It pays, I believe, to pur- 
hase good tools, sturdy and well made, capable of giving a 
reasonable amount of wear and satisfaction for the money 
nvested. Select them, too, with an eye to the ease with 
which they can be cleaned and cared for. 

Among my smaller labor-savers, there is one group which 
just naturally comes to the foreground and automatically 
demands first mention. This may be because of the fre- 
quency with which these tools are used, especially during 
the hours when meals are prepared. This group comprises 

knife rack and the twelve tools, ten knives and two forks, 
\hich it is designed to hold. This rack is firmly hung on 
the kitchen wall in close proximity to the sink and the 
kitchen work-table so that they will be handy for both work 
centers. All of these tools are of stainless steel. 


~ ROM left to right, there hang in my knife rack, a short- 
} bladed paring knife, perfect for the paring of small vege- 
tables and fruits, and especially capable in the eyeing of 
potatoes; another vegetable knife with a slightly longer 
lade, a better selection for the paring of larger vegetables 
ind fruits, like apples, where so often the two processes of 
iring and slicing are coupled together; a fruit slicer, a 
knife with a still longer blade, just right for halving 
oranges and grapefruit, for the dicing of fruits for salad or 
cocktail, for slicing lemons for afternoon tea or bean soup, 
for cutting potatoes for French frying, in fact, for any kind 
f slicing where the longer 
blade is a real advantage; a 
two-edged knife with a 
urved blade, indispensable 
n the preparation of grape- 
fruit and oranges for the 
table: a trimming’ knife 
vith a blade not too sharp 
ind still sharp enough to 
trim the edges of pastry 
vhen making pies; a small 
two-tined fork for which 
one finds many uses in the 
course of preparing three 
eals a day; a spatula, flex- 
ible and yielding, useful at 
the pastry table for secur- 
ng level measurements, for 
ixing biscuit and pastry 
loughs, for cleaning out the 
last vestige of batter from 
howls, etc., and at the stove 
is a frying assistant. Next 
comes a knife with a blade 
of medium length, but thick- 
er than any of the others. 
strong and sturdy, a real 
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utility knife, useful in a Even a good cook is a better one if she has the proper tools to use 


thousand ways where strength and stability 
are demanded of a knife: then, a carving 
knife and fork which may even be used at the 
dining table if one does not own a more de- 
corative set. Between these and the tool at 
the extreme right there is a knife with the 
very longest blade of all, straight and thin, 
suitable for the slicing of boneless roasts of 
meat, loafcheese, bread, etc. Last, but far 
from least, comes the broad spatula, a worthy 
assistant whose uses both at the work-table 
and at the stove are legion. 

Egg-beaters which do not function easily can be about as 
exasperating to one’s patience as anything I know. So often 
they seem to balk and stick at the least provocation. This is 
because too many housewives struggle along with a medi- 
ocre sort of egg-beater, which not only was not designed to 
do good work in the first place, but, more often than not, 
has become so worn that it has ceased to operate with even 
its original degree of efficiency. 


_. my way of thinking, the members of the kitchen 
egg-beater family are among the most important ot 
tools, and if they are carefully selected they become labor- 
savers in the first degree. I should never again try to get 
along with only one egg-beater unless that one should be 
electrically operated. Three are none too many. Select 
both a medium-sized and a large one of the rotary type 
having a double set of blades and a center drive with, if 
possible, a support for the blades to give the beater extra 
stability. The large egg-beater makes quick work of beat- 
ing a number of egg-whites stiff and dry, or of mixing 
mayonnaise until it is so stiff that it will actually pile up on 
the beater. Then, too, this large beater is easy enough of 
action to permit the beating of pancake, sponge cake, pop- 
over and waffle batters without expending undue energy. 

The medium-sized beater is the one to choose for beating 
a whole egg or two and for the whipping of egg yolks. It 
is also the right size to fit into a small double boiler when- 
ever the cream sauce or the pudding sauce has a few lumps 
which elude the vigilance of the spoon 

In addition to these egg- 
beaters for use in general 
cooking, one finds many 
uses for a tiny beater which 
will fit into a glass or cup 
or very small bowl. This 
may be of the rotary type 
also, or of the turbine vari- 
ety, if wished. Even these 
little beaters may now be 
purchased as sturdy and 
strong as their grown-up 
sisters. 

The hotel chef makes fre- 
quent use of a wire whip. 
He even uses one instead of 
a spoon in the making of 
sauces, etc. There are a 
few processes for which I, 
too, prefer a whip to an 
egg-beater. I find one espe- 
cially useful in smoothing 
out cream soups and cocoa. 

Do you, I wonder, appre- 
ciate the convenience of 

| wooden spoons? My set 
comprises five of them. The 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Reviewed by 


MOTION PICTURES | 
for CHILDREN 


_ PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 


Psychologist and Critical Student of Motion Pictures 


Speepy (Paramcunt). Take the 
whole family and go for the two hours 
of good, howling fun Harold Lloyd 
provides. Human ingenuity here is 
carried just about to its apex in the 
matter of this good fun business— par- 
ticularly in the big fight scene, which, 
fight though it is, becomes funnier and 
funnier with every second. What 
Speedy does about the streets of New 
York (N. B.—with Babe Ruth, too) 
and Coney Island, and with the old 
horse car that must run “once in twenty- 
four hours” or fall into the clutches of 
the villain, will put glee into any heart. 


Kentucky Courace (First Nation- 
al). Here is an excellent picture, and 
we are pleased to send the children to 
see Richard Barthelmess again. The 
producers have taken the book down 
from an attic shelf, dusted it off a bit, 
and made it into a corking picture of 
the Cumberland mountaineers and Civil 
War days in the South. It is highly 
recommended for all children who wish 
they had had @ Southern mammy, and 
who would like to see a real Kentucky 
belle and several Confederate soldiers 
fighting in a mountaineer’s feud in as 
good a rain as you ever saw im the 
movies. 


THe Man Wuo Lavuecus (Univer- 
sal) is a grim picture of Victor Hugo’s 
hideously disfigured and tragic clown. 
It is vividly produced and, in parts, 
brilliantly acted. For children, how- 
ever, the picture is utterly unsuitable. 
The scenes showing dead men hang- 
ing from gallows, torture victims, a 
huge black coffin leaving an ancient 
dungeon are so hideous as to make the 
picture not only unsuitable but unsafe 
for all children. Why must such 
things be? 


When slap-stick is flavored with auto- 
matics, poison gas, wholesale murders, 
tear bombs, corpses right and corpses 
left, and all the rest of high-grade gun- 
men’s paraphernalia, the result is Part- 
NERS IN CRIME (Para- 
mount). Wallace Beery 
does his bit, but isn’t up to 
par. The crime isn’t very 
criminal, the partnership 
in crime is mostly a part- 
nership in inanity. If your 
child gets nervous when 
strong men are shot in the 
haberdashery, keep him 
away from this. 
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entertainment for children. 


your community. 


PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Pictures Suitable for Children 


Simba 

Sorrell and Son 

Swim, Girl, Swim 
Kast Side, West Side * Tell It to Sweeney 
Four Sons * The Circus 

lreckles Che Enemy 

Les Miserables * The Gaucho 

Let "Er Go, Gallagher rhe Gay Ketreat 

Love * The High School Hero 
My Best Girl The Smart Set 

Old Ironsides * The Student Prince 
On Your Toes The Trail of ’98 
Quality Street lwo Arabian Knights * 
Red Hair Two Flaming Youths 
Riders in the Dark Two Lovers 

Rookies Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Seventh Heaven * West Point 

Shepherd of the Hills * Why Sailors Go Wrong 


*For adolescents, not for 


Pictures of Doubtful Value for Children 


Sadie Thompson 
Soft Living 
Sunrise 

The Last Command 


Beau Sabreur * 
Chang 
Drums of Love 


* 


young children. 


Finders Keepers 
Latest from Paris 
Mother Machree 
Opening Night 


Unsuitable Pictures for Children 


taby Mine The Lovelorn 
Bringing Up Father The Noose 
Chicago The Patent Leather Kid 
Chicago* After Midnight The Private Life of 
Get Your Man Helen of Troy 
London After Midnight The Valley of the Giants 
Rose Marie rhe Wind 
The Divine Woman We Americans 
The Girl in the Pullman Wickedness Preferred 
The Haunted Ship Wife Savers 
The Legion of the W ild Geese 

Condemned Wings 





Astr’s Irish Rose (Paramount). 
Grandpas, all, and grandmas, too! Tuck 
your white old beards inside your vests 
(that’s for grandpas) and leave your 
antimacassars at home (that’s for 
grandmas) and go to see that wonder- 
ful old Greek drama of your childhood 
days, “Abie’s Irish Rose.” Revive mem- 
that noble old Queen Mid- 
Victoria, and listen to the beautiful 
English translation of this. classic, 
which has done so much to make the 
world safe for democracy and pro- 
ducers. There is a little war stuff 
added, to make it thoroughly up-to-date. 
3ut it is the same old Rose, the hardy 
perennial, the Rose without a thorn. 
Trespassing by critics strictly forbid- 


ories of 


“WHAT MOTION PICTURES FOR CHILDREN?” 


This is the title of a pamphlet which is a practical guide for par- 
ents who are finding the “movies” a problem, and which gives an 
outline of important points to be considered when selecting movie 
It also tells how to get the co-opera- 
tion of your local producer in order to bring the best pictures to 
This pamphlet will be mailed to you on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp to cover postage. Address: CHmLpREN, The 
Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


den. But send all the children to see 
it. God bless them, for they know not 
what they do. 


Harotp Teen (First National) is a 
picture that barely misses being a small 
epic of high school life. Give all the 
children an extra quarter and send them 
down to see this adolescent hero of 
the comic strips. He gets thoroughly 
razzed on his first day in high school, 
proves his mettle by initiating a splen- 
did new kind of sundae in the town 
drugstore, joins a fraternity, and best 
of all produces a movie in which all 
the high-school talent dons sombreros 
and cowboy suits and chaps to make a 
moving masterpiece of the great West. 
For you the picture will peter out at 
the end. For the children it is perfect. 


Crooks Can’t Win (FBO). A half- 
baked crook picture, in which the All- 
American police force is duly glorified, 
thieves are’ captured, and policemen 
spend their spare moments in counting 
their brass buttons and making pretty 
speeches about sticking to their posts. 
If you take the children, at least half 
of them will tell yow worshipfully that 
they want to be policemen when they 
grow up. Then you'll have to tell them 
there’s more money in bonds. 


TARTUFFE (Ufa). 


An extraordinary 
picture from every point of view. 
Artistically, its production and acting 
are flawless. Emil Jannings, as Tar- 
tuffe, does rare and brilliant acting 
with a remarkable supporting cast. Edu- 
cationally the picture is extraordinary 
for its accurate representation of the 
France of Moliére, and for this fact 
alone it is recommended for young 
people. 


Across To SINGAPORE ( Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer) is a lovely movie develop- 
ment of a grandly impossible story 
about old-time Yankee sailors and clip- 
per ships and the deep-sea billows off 
Cape Horn and dives in dirty Asia and 
sudden murders and boy 
loves and Puritan con- 
sciences and all such 
things nicely woven to- 
gether so that you think 
for a minute that maybe 
it all did happen. Per- 
fectly good melodrama for 
perfectly healthy young 
citizens, but rather raw 
meat for the delicate. 
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Doctors say: 
* Sor your family's sake 


choose spectal toilet tissue, not just ‘any’ paper for toilet use”’ 





Fit all standard recess fix- 
tures. These prices for 0e “terre 
United States only. 


Y. JUR own intelligence tells you: “Cer- 
tainly bathroom paper should be specially 
made for its purpose.” 


Yet even today, these are the facts: 
most toilet tissue is just ordinary tissue 
paper in rolls. It may be actually alkaline 
or acid. And it may be almost as harsh to 
sensitive skin as wrapping paper. 

* * * 

Scot Tissue and Waldorf are famous spe- 
cial toilet tissues—made by special process 
on special machines. 

They are definitely made to meet the 
three requirements doctors say toilet tissue 
must have: “‘Absorbency, softness, chemical 
neutrality.”’ These, doctors repeat, are 
qualities housewives should insist on in 
bathroom paper. 

Scott tissues are so absorbent that they 
ink in water almost instantly. Ordinary 
toilet paper,rough,hard-surfaced,will float. 


-2 for 15¢ 



















































ScotTissue and Waldorf are so soft and 
fine-textured, that, crumpled in the hand, 
they still are actually cloth-like, suave as 
old linen. Treat a sheet of ordinary toilet 
paper in this way. You can actually feel 
the sharp glazed edges. 

Even in ways you cannot see, ScotTissue 
and Waldorf meet the test of perfect safety. 
They are chemically pure—neither alkaline nor 
acid. And these papers tear evenly and easily. 
The smallest child finds them easy to use. 

There is no need to take chances today. 
Don’t ask for toilet paper. Ask for ScotTissue 
or Waldorf. 

Free Booklet: We will be glad to send you 
without cost our booklet, “What Doctors say 
about Bathroom Paper.” Address Dept. G.7, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


For Advertising Policy see page 56. 





Doctors everywhere agree, 
“Toilet tissue should be absorbent.” 
“Acidity or alkalinity may be in- 
jurious.” And the doctors insist, 
“Toilet tissue must be soft.” 


Copyright 1928 by Scott Paper Company 












COMFORT 


and 


8 ~—by CRETE HUTCHINSON ™: 


Fashion Editor, The McCall Company 
OXF 
5331—Child’s Dress, with yoke Sizes, 1 to 6 years 
5268-——Child Dress, kimor sleeves Size 2 to 10 years 
5095—Girl’s Slip-on Dress Size 6 to 14 years 
o318—Girl Dress, skirt with front panel Sizes, ¢ 
Girl's Dress, two-piece skirt Sizes, 4 to 14 yea 
Girl’s Dress, four-piece skirt Size 6 to 14 years 
Girl’s Dress, two-piece circular skirt Sizes, 6 to 14 years 
Girl's Dress, kimono sleeve Sizes, 4 to 14 years. 
Child’s Dress, with gathered ruffles Sizes, 2 to 10 ye 
Girl's Dress, with shirred front panels Sizes, 4 to 14 ye 


comfort and washability as well as becomingness. ‘Today, 

designers of children’s apparel have the importance of 
freedom of movement foremost in mind and fabric manutacturers 
carefully consider the matter of sun penetration when deciding 
upon weaves in cotton, celanese and rayon yarns. 

Elaboration is concentrated in the very brief skirts. The 
sleeveless dress is, of course, ideal for all occasions. It hangs 
smartly from the shoulders and permits complete freedom for 
active play. The tiny cap sleeves, slashed a bit, allow for the 
same unhampered movement. Dainty trimmings of peasant 
embroidery, appliqués of amusing animals and quaint flowers are 
easily applied and very decorative. 

The sheer frock of organdie, georgette and voile requires a 
slip that adds to warmth. On the other hand, other fabrics, linen, 
percale, zephyr, and heavier rayon weaves enable the child to 
dispense with the extra garment and wear just a matching 


GS Ncomiort frocks should be selected from the viewpoint of 





McCall Printed Patterns may be obtained from leading stores throughout the country and from Cuitpren, The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City, at prices given on page 50. 
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bloomer, preferably one without elastic 
at the knees or waist. If the bloomer 
is attached to a straight waist, only the 
frock, socks and sandals are necessary 
in the hottest weather. For the small- 
est tot, rompers can be worn without 
undergarments in midsummer. 

All apparel should fit well. There is 
little variation in the breadth of shoul- 
ders over a period of two 
vrowth can be anticipated by deep hems, 
ind if the frock is long-sleeved, a 
eeper cuff. A coat may be longer with 

hem of about three inches turned up 
under the lining. The same allowance 
turned up in the sleeves permits letting 
own the following season. By simply 
ripping the lining of the coat, pressing 

the creases and slip-stitching the 
ing back into place, the coat may be 
orn another year. Such a method of 
llowing for growth is perfectly com- 
rtable for the child and surely far 
ore becoming than wearing garments 
vuaranteed, by an economical mother, 
fit next year! 

here is a host of lovely fabrics at 
very low from which the wise 
selects during the growing 
vears of her children, planning the 

ardrobe fer one season only. Lovely 
ias bindings in two and three tones 

ay be used for trimming and finishing 
and make sewing a joy. They add 
mart touches with a minimum of ef- 
fort and with almost no _ basting. 
Fagoting, too, may be inserted in 
seams and attractive contrasting effects 
obtained. 


years, so 
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cost 


other 
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Traveling with a Young Baby 
(Continued from page 22) 


ith whom we stayed, and that made 

possible to do sight-seeing we might 
not otherwise have attempted. When, 
Ss was more often the case, we were 
one in hotels, we found a reliable per- 
on, usually a housekeeper on our floor, 
informed her that a baby was in our 
oom, and arranged with her to keep an 
eye on him, but instructed her that he 

is not to be touched unless some 
emergency arose. We did not take the 
aby on excursions, as the most impor- 
tant things for a child of this age are 
regular hours, unbroken rest and lack 
oT excitement. When at last we arrive: 
home from our wanderings, a happy, 
healthy baby lay kicking in his basket. 




















GIVE YOUR CHILD 


| VACATION SUNSHINE 


ALL YEAR ROUND 





VacATION days find him busy in the 
sand at the seashore . 


over the meadows of some farm. . 


scampering 


a mischievous little browned body 
drinking in the golden tonic of sun- 
shine. How often you have wished he 
could be as radiantly healthy the 
whole year round. 

Now it is possible to give him the 
vital rays in sunlight all through the 
year. Vita Glass, a remarkable new 
window glass, brings indoors the health- 
building ultra-violet rays of the sun 
flooding his playroom with nature’s 
most powerful medicine. 

These invisible rays, scientists and 
medical authorities have proved, are 
the health ingredient of the sunlight. 
They help build strong bones and 
sound teeth in children—minimizing 
the danger of rickets. They strengthen 
resistance to other diseases. They en- 
rich the blood, increase appetite, and 
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Yet 


they cannot pass through ordinary 


act as an effective bactericide. 
window glass. 

That is why winter days are so 
healthless. Kept indoors by bitter 
winds and soggy ground, children are 
deprived of nature’s most healing 
rays by §&% of an inch of common 
window glass. 

Windows of Vita Glass bring indoors 
the vital ultra-violet rays. They bathe 
the whole room with health-giving light 
that reaches the child wherever he is 
playing. One of the best proofs of the 
efficiency of Vita Glass is the fact 
that already it is being used in over 
100 hospitals. 

We have prepared a complete story 
that gives you all the facts about 
Vita Glass and ultra-violet rays. Ob- 
tain the story now so that your child 
may enjoy the full benefit of an in- 
stallation this coming winter. Simply 


fill out the coupon below. © 1928 


ea a TS SS SS eS el el 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION C7 
50 E. 42nd St., New York 

Please send me complete information about 
Vita Glass and its use in the care of children 


Name_ 


Address 


snepanenanananent 


City 


For Advertising Policy see page 56. 29 
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SUNBATH 


REG. PAT. APPLIED FoR. 


SUIT 


RUDDY? TANNED? HEALTHY? 
WHY NOT > 
HE PLAYS ALL DAY 
UNDER THE SUN IN 
THE “‘SUNBATH” SUIT! 


Now or any time—in the sun— 
indoors or outdoors, or for 
Bathing—mothers have at last 
realized that The ‘‘Sunbath’”’ 
Suit is the health suit for their 
children. The ‘‘Sunbath”’ Suit 
is recommended and endorsed 
by child specialists because it 
gives COMPLETE exposure 
front and back, permitting the 
vitalizing rays of the sun to 
work their health charms. 


The ‘‘Sunbath”’ Suit is 


made of pure virgin wool, 
constructed with special 
features, is packed in a 
sanitary glassine enve- 
lope, in suitable colors. 
Sizes 2-4-6. Price $1.65. 


If your children desire an unusual 
picture of Snookums, the little 
moving picture and comic'section 
wearing the ‘“Sunbath’’ 
Suit, we will be pleased to send one. 


star 


Your local store carries The 
**Sunbath”’ Suit; if not, writeto 


CLIMAX Bathing Suit Co. 


3rd and Westmoreland Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ad 
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MUSIC 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


by HELEN L. KAUFMANN 


Musical First Aid for the Preschool Child 


F the course of 
very informal 


preliminary 
home training for 
the child from one 
to three suggested 
in last month’s ar- 
ticle has been fol- 
lowed, it may be 
assumed that his 
ears are beginning 
to open, like buds, 
to the sounds about 
him. And just as 
opening buds must 
be tended and nur- 
tured if they are to 
bloom, so this new- 


ple, violin, bass- 
drum, snare-drum, 
cymbals, trombone, 
are enough for 
children of this 
age. We do not 
suggest the pur- 
chase of these in- 
struments for the 
home. As long as 
children retain 
their priceless qual- 
ity of imagination, 
no such outlay is 
necessary. If the 
child is shown pic- 
tures of the instru- 
ments and _ sees 





found ability to 
hear must continue 
to be encouraged. The years from three 
to five are intensely valuable—those 
years when he is not yet in school or 
kindergarten, but is perhaps more alive 
and responsive to the stimuli about him 
than at any other time in his life. 

He has, by now, learned to recognize 
the regular beat in common sounds, has 
heard a simple tunes sung or 
plaved, has begun to differentiate the 
two-beat from the three-beat measure, 
has marched and clapped these rhythms. 
Unless he is unusually gifted, music- 
ally, however, he is not yet always cer- 
tain of the beat, even when it is over- 
emphasized for his benefit. Rhythmic 
training, then, must continue to be 
stressed. 

Some of this is done through 

iedium of games. Such 

“Follow the Leader,” “Did 
You Ever See a Lassie,” etc., are dear 
to the hearts of children of this age. A 
group of several is better than one child 
playing with an adult, but even under 
the latter less favorable condition, these 
imitative games are practicable, given 
an adult who can “make up” enough 
varieties of skipping, hopping, march- 
ing, swinging. clapping, jumping, walk- 
ing, to keep the child amused. 

Finger-plays are fun, and although 
they were never designed for rhythmic 
drill, they are built on such a strongly 
rhythmic basis, and have such an ad- 
vantage in combining tuneful song with 
finger-activity, that they have their dis- 
tinct place in our scheme. Emilie Poul- 
son’s Book of finger-plays, which is 
the standard, should be within arm’s 
reach on the library shelf. 

Playing orchestra, at which a begin- 
ning has been made by giving the three- 
year-old child a toy drum or a pair of 
cymbals, now becomes more ambitious, 
Five simple instruments, as for exam- 


Tew 


the 
imitative 


nN 
games as 
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somebody _ imitate 
the playing of 
them, he, in his turn, will be quick to 
imitate them, one by one. His play- 
mates can be drawn into the game. The 
fist beating the palm of the hand makes 
an excellent drum, the right hand draw- 
ing an imaginary bow across the leit 
arm an adequate fiddle, cymbals and 
slide-trombone play themselves. The 
orchestra must commence and must 
cease at a signal from the conductor, 
who beats the time for them. They may 
sing, imitating as far as possible the 
tone of the instrument, to the accom- 
paniment of a tune played on player- 
piano or talking machine. A tune like 
“Pop, Goes the Weasel,” or a Sousa 
march will be found good to start with. 
A recently published book, “Creative 
Music in the Home,” by Mrs. Satis N. 
Coleman, goes exhaustively into the pos- 
sibilities of orchestral activity for small 
children, from giving instructions for 
the manufacture of instruments out of 
the simplest materials, to programs 
suitable for their performance. 


HE stepping of note values is per- 

haps the last phase in the child’s 
rhythmic development where the music- 
ally-untrained parent can help him. We 
have seen this remarkably done by tiny 
tots at an outstanding music school 
in New York City. It is the bodily 
expression of note values. For exam- 
ple, four-four time is explained, very 
simply, on the basis of apples, pies, and 
what-not cut in quarters, each piece 
given a name, that is, each piece is a 
quarter, two pieces a half, each four a 
whole. For a whole note of four beats, 
the child takes a step forward with the 
right foot, bending the left knee as he 
does so four times and chanting “who- 
o-o-ole” at each bend (which represents 
a quarter). He does the same with a 
half-note, chanting “ha-alf”; and for 
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-h quarter takes one step, saying 
“quarter” as he does so. Thus he steps 
piece of a few measures with the 
ano, singing “quarter, quarter, ha-alf, 
iarter, quarter, quarter, quarter, who- 
-ole.” And the feeling of rhythmic 
te value flows from his feet to his 
ead and back again, a muscular and a 
ental realization, not to be lost when, 
uch later, he meets the difficult 
vthms of Brahms and Schumann, but 
ther to be cherished as a talisman for 

e resolution of these difficulties. 


HYTHM has been more stressed 
R than melody or harmony in this 
early training, because it is the first fun- 

mental in music. But ear-training for 
tch also continues. Three notes, A, 
C, E, have been struck on the piano or 
lophone, sung, and called by name. 
e number is now increased. Five 
tes are played and sung in regular 
order. When the child sings up and 
wn without hesitation, and without 
ependence on the instrument, the skip- 
ng game may be _ started—that is, 
kipping about among the five notes and 
vetting the child to sing the name of 
ny one of them that may be struck. 
From five to six, and thence to the 
‘ale, is a logical, if not a rapid prog- 
ress. He must have ample time and 
ample drill at every step of the way. 
(he parent should sing, stng, sing 
with the child, if she has any voice at 
to sing with. “The Baby’s Opera,” 
published by Schirmer, “Small Songs 
for Small Singers,” by Neidlinger; 
“Little Songs of Long Ago,” by Mof- 
fett; collections of French and German 
children’s songs, such as “Sang und 
Klang firs Kinderherz,” “Kling Klang 
Gloria,” “Gai-Gai Marions Nous” (with 
the lovely melodies of Pierné), all fur- 
nish material distinguished for the fit- 
ness and poetic quality of the words, 
and the simplicity and musical distinc- 
tion of the accompaniment. 
Singing games should be played a 


great deal. There are phonographic 
records of Looby Loo, Farmer in the 
Dell, and Mulberry Bush. A book of 


“Singing Games,” by Mari Hofer, pub- 
lished by Flanagan Company of Chi- 
cago, is helpful. Needless to caution the 
irent that the child must think of these 
imes as spontaneously suggested by 
the parent; the book must be a silent 
partner. 
a 4S 


The Puddle-y Path 


Out in the rain-storm I spiash up and down, 
Goloshing through puddles all over the town. 


Sometimes I stand by our puddle-y path, 
\Vatching the things that are getting a bath. 


here I stand quietly, looking, and think 
riow nice to see thirsty things having a 
drink. 
Houses lie deep in the puddle-y pool, 
Shaking and shivering there in the cool. 
Skies are all scrubbed till they shine bright 
and clear, 
Down in the puddle it makes them look near. 
High winds are blowing—the trees wave 
about, 
i Bowing politely, they move in and out. 
Down in the puddle I wish I could be, 
p-side-down things are so funny to me. 
Marie Curtis Rarns, 
























































Is the Healthy Tiny Baby 
the Healthy Grown-up Girl? 





SP erabapregs it’s you she imitates by pinning up her hair. Then like her / 
father, she reads the newspaper (upside-down, it’s true)! 

So much she learns—each day you see a new accomplishment. So 
much to teach her! What, you ask, comes first? 

Health—the voice of your judgment says! Health—say all child 
specialists! Healthful habits—long hours of sweet sleep, food that tastes 
good and does the body good, cleanly habits—nice clean baths, and 
twice-a-day brushing of teeth to make them sparkling clean. 

Wise mother . . . for cleansing teeth superlatively well there is 
nothing better than Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. It cleans safely 
because it is not harsh or gritty. And children like its delicious taste, 
which makes it so much easier for them to learn the important habit of 
daily brushing. 

Your druggist always carries Colgate’s—or if you -~(o 


prefer, try the free sample offered in the coupon. 
Est. 1806 





Colgate & Company, 595 Fifth Ave., New York,NY. 
Department 218-G 


Please send me FREE a sample of this cleansing 
dentifrice and a Clean Teeth Chart. 














Name - 
COLGATE HEALTH CLUB PIN 
Bronze Membership Pin in Colgate 
Health Club. Address ee 
Send coupon for Clean Teeth Chart 
which shows how children can win 
this pin. City __ State_ 
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Policy see page 56. 








FEEDING THE FAMILY 


TheImportance 
of Training 
Children’s 
Tastes 


OW amused 

our grand- 

mothers 
would have been to 
find that the first 
important consid- 
erations in house- 
holds of toda y 
where there are 
children are their 
meals! Their 
meals, however, not 
their tastes, which 
in the well-regu- 
lated family will 
correspond with the 
meals planned in 
the interests of best 
nutrition. Eventu- 
tually, discouraged 
mothers, the strug- 
gle to train chil- 
dren’s tastes in the 
way they should go will be successful. 
| have seen it done time and again, so 
[ can vouch for this! 

Grandmother, or perhaps it was 
great-grandmother, planned the meals 
to suit the taste of her husband and be- 
lieved with others of her generation 
that children should speak when spoken 
to and eat what was set before them. 
One dear old lady said to me once, with 
pride, “My dear husband always said 
I set the best table in town and that in 
all the time we were married I had 
never had a single dish on the table 
that he didn’t like. And he was hard 
to suit, too! I had to plan carefully 
because there were so many things he 
just couldn’t bear. It took his appetite 
away them. That's why 
he didn’t like to dine away from home.” 


even to see 


F EW housekeepers of today aspire 
to that record! Some of them have 
a real problem, as few of the husbands 
were trained in childhood, as children 
are today, to learn to like all foods. To 
plan meals which will be enjoyed by the 
man of the family and which will come 
up to the standards set for children is 
not always an easy task. I have heard 
a nutritionist airily say, “Oh, well, it 
will do the men good to eat the same 
things the children have, they will be 
all the better for it!” I always feel 


a 
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like using one of the favorite sayings 
of the day, “Try and do it!” Usually 
she hasn't. 

Even the father who takes seriously 
this matter which concerns the mother 
so much, this daily problem of feeding 
the children properly, tires of meals 
which while they are good are more or 
monotonous. One of these men 
told me that although he really likes 
spinach and carrots and custards and 
rice pudding and apple sauce, he was 
so tired of them that he could hardly 
eat them, much less clean his plate as 
he was supposed to do as an example 
to the children! And he was one of 
the helpful husbands! The problem of 
training the children’s tastes is made 
doubly hard if father, who is the model 
of everything for his sons, loudly pro- 
claims his dislikes for foods which the 
children must have. And I have heard 
many otherwise perfectly good fathers 
do this very thing! 

What is to be done? Man is as he 
is and it is seldom that a wife can 
make over her husband’s food likes and 
dislikes. It goes without saying that 
the children’s meals must be of the 
simple nutritive sort which will provide 
a foundation for health. But most 
mothers are too busy to conduct the 
planning and preparation of two dif- 
ferent sets of meals. The answer is, as 


less 


by 
EDITH M. 
BARBER 


Consultant in Food 
and Nutrition 


it is so often, 
“Compromise !” By 
compromise in this 
case I mean adapt- 
ing the children’s 
menu so that it will 
be interesting and 
acceptable to the 
older members of 
the family. 

In return for 
this consideration 
the men of the 
family should 
agree not to e€x- 
press dislike of 
food which may be 
on the table in the 
special interest 01 
the child. Perhaps 
I should make this 
more general and 
say that the older 
members of the family should concur in 
this agreement. There may be among 
those present Grandmother, whose chil 
dren “ate whatever they liked and got 
along all right,’ or Aunt Esther, who 
thinks all this new stuff about feeding 
children is nonsense. 


@) Anne Shriber 


HE children, of course, must be 

trained to accept without question 
the fact that they are not to expect to 
have their food an exact duplicate of 
that of the older members of the fam- 
ily. There is, however, a distinct ad 
vantage in giving the children as much 
variety as possible among the 
which are allowed them. I have known 
cases where the special problem as the 
children grew older was to get them to 
try novel foods just because they were 
different from the ones they knew so 
well from daily, or at least weekly, 
association. 

Going a little further into this last 
point, there are many variations which 
can be made with a custard, for in 
stance, as the basis. The same mix- 
ture poured over sliced bananas or or 
anges or cooked prunes or cut dates 
or figs will have such a different flavor 
that it will seem like a new dessert. A 
meringue may be used on it one time 
whipped cream sprinkled with toasted 

(Continued on page 34) 
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RINDING” milk makes it bet- 

ter food, just as certainly as 
grinding corn makes it more fit for 
our consumption. Cow’s milk is de- 
signed by nature for the stomach of a 
calf—a very different organ from 
the human stomach. The fat in the 
milk is in big globules which rise to 
the top and form cream on ordinary 
milk. They cause the calf no trouble. 
They often do cause us trouble. 


It Needs To Be **Ground’’ 


Evaporated Milk is put through a 
‘milk mill,” a homogenizer, which 
literally grinds the milk. By great 
pressure the milk is forced through 
tight crevices, between revolving 
surfaces, and thrown out in a fine 
“mist” or vapor. The crevices are so 
small that the big globules can’t get 
choouaill: They are broken up into 
particles as small as those in milk 
designed by nature for babies. 


The Cream Stays In The Milk 


Because the fat 
globules are so small 
in Evaporated Milk, 
they do not rise to the 
top. There is no cream 
line in Evaporated 
Milk, though it’s more 
than twice as rich as 
ordinary milk. The 
cream stays in the 
milk. Every drop is 
uniformly rich in all 
the food substances of 
milk—in the butterfat 
as well as in the bone 
and tissue-building 
substances. It is rich in all the 
substances which make milk the 
most nearly perfect of all food. 
I vaporated Milk can never be 
kimmed milk. 


EVAPORATED MILK 





(Grind 


milk? © 





This is the‘‘head”* of the 
big machine. 
small pieces here shown 
fit so tightly together that 
2,000 pounds pressure is ‘ ; 
required to force the milk in the course of di- 
between them. 
fat globules are broken 
up—the milk *‘ground.”” 


























This machine is a series of six pumps 
which force the milk between the 
revolving surfaces where the grinding 
takes place. It is the homogenizer. 


More Easily Digested 


The small fat globules make 
Evaporated Milk more easily di- 
gested than ordinary milk. For 
babies, it is as easily digested as 
mother’s milk. For children, too, it’s 
better food because of 
its ready digestibility, 
as well as because of its 
sure and wholesome 
richness. Because it is 
“ground” it is more 
surely better food for 
everybody. It is more 
The two easily digested, too, 
because it is_ sterilized. 
The curds that form 


gestion are soft and 
flocculent. The steri- 
lization also makes it 
absolutely safe. Evapo- 
rated Milk is the one and only form 
of pure milk that is both protected 
and perfected in purity—that is as 
safe as if there were not a germ in 
the universe. 


Here the 





Richer ~ safer~more sounennuat: more ee pc ey than any other milk 


) Keeps fresh and sweet on your pantry shelf /(~ 
y eer Sees eee 2-2 . N ” 


The ‘* Grinding’’ 
Makes The Texture 


In the finer articles of food, ice 
cream, for example, Evaporated 
Milk gives a richness and a fine 
smoothness of texture that nothing 
else can give. In cream soups, milk 
drinks, chocolates and cocoas; in 
candies and sauces, the same fine 
richness and smoothness of texture 
is particularly noticeable. These 
qualities are due to the homogeniza- 
tion. The grinding makes Evapo- 
rated Milk, and all articles in which 
it is used, better, more finely tex- 
tured, more easily digested food. 


Pure, Safe Milk 


Evaporated Milk is pure, fresh 


milk from which sixty per cent. of 


the water is removed. Nothing 
whatever has been added to preserve 
it. The sterilization and the sealed 
can keep the milk as fresh and sweet 
as when it left the farm. It will keep 
on your pantry shelf. It is economi- 
cal to use—convenient to buy. 
Every grocer and delicatessen in 
the country has it. 


Send Sor Our Booklets 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
962 Ill. Merchants Bank Bidg., Chicago 
Please send me, without cost, your 
booklets about Evaporated Milk. 
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Growth and energy 
must be 


provided for 





XPERTS in such matters tell us of 
E three considerations in selecting 
foods—the basic needs of the body 
and the special provisions for growth 
and energy. Naturally the last two 
are most important to children. And 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is perfectly 
fitted to supply them. 


There’s plenty of protein here to re- 
pair tissue and build muscle, plenty 
of energy is stored away—all in a 
form easy to digest. The youngsters 
adopt Beech-Nut Peanut Butter as 
their own because they like the taste 
of it. A pleasant convenience for 
mothers who realize how good it is. 


And the children are right about the 
flavor. Beech-Nut is a delicious blend 
of Spanish and Virginia peanuts— 
selected from the finest crops grown. 
Made at Canajoharie, N. Y., in the 
famous Beech-Nut plant that has 
originated more than one “food of 
finest flavor”. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter | 
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Feeding the 
(Continued from page 
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cocoanut another time. It may be served 
between layers of sponge cake and be- 
come a special-occasion dessert. The 
same mixture may be served in pastry 


shells for the older members of the 
family. Brown sugar may be used in- 
stead of white, and we will have a 


butterscotch pudding or pie. 


ALADS are one of the foods which 
usually appeal to the grown-ups 
and for which a taste should be cul- 
tivated by the children. Vegetable and 
fruit salad may be served to the latter 
it the dressing not over-seasoned. 
Lemon juice should be used rather than 
vinegar with the oil. A mildly seasoned 
French dressing may be kept made up 
and used to serve the children. It 
quite easy to add to one portion of this 
dressing enough seasoning to make it 
interesting to the older persons. Salads 
are the best medium we have for get- 
ting green vegetables into the diet. 
As you probably know, the color 
green has a real significance, as all 
vegetables of this shade have a com- 
paratively large amount of vitamin A. 


is 
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Orange is another favorite color of 
nature. Orange or yellow fruits and 


vegetables have generous amounts of 
vitamin C. While red is not so gen- 
erally favored, the brilliant scarlet of 


the tomato is a sign of several vitamins. 
While not all of this vitamin content 
of vegetables lost in cooking all of 
it will be utilized if they are eaten raw. 

Perhaps the best way to make a suc- 
cess of adapting adult meals to chil- 
dren’s needs and children’s meals to 
adult’s tastes is to make the food 
interesting well as_ nutritious. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful never to have 
to say or to hear “Eat it, it’s good for 
you.” <A better slogan, if you must 
have one, is “Eat it, it’s good!” 


English Fruit Pudding 
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1 cup sugar 
Whipped cream 


ered bread 


6 slices tt 
rries 


1 quai 
Trim 
greased 
neces- 


Crush the berries with sugar. 
crust from bread and line a 
bowl with the slices, cutting 
sary so that the pieces meet. Pour in 
the berries, cover with bread, set plate 
on top of bread so that it is pressed 


as 


down with the weight and put in re- 
frigerator for twenty-four hours. Turn 
out of mold, garnish with whipped 


cream and serve. 


Fruit Meringue Cream 
34 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla or 
4 cup flour Y4 teaspoon lemon extract 
1 teaspoon salt 3 cups scalded milk 
3 egg yolks '4 cup powdered sugar 
3 egg whites 14 cup toasted cocoanut 
3 cups sliced oranges and bananas 


Mix the dry ingredients, add the 
yolks slightly beaten, and pour 
gradually the scalded milk. Cook 
teen minutes in a double boiler, 
ring constantly until thickened, 
wards occasionally. Flavor and pour 
over the friut in the serving bowl. Beat 
the egg whites and fold in the powdered 
sugar. Cover with cocoanut and bake 
ten minutes in a slow oven (320° F.). 


egg 
in 
fif- 
stir- 
after- 
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More Healthful 


Drinking Habits 


LWAYS use Stone's Straws in your 
home, and encourage their use in 
all places where drinks are served. 
Straws promote healthful drinking 
habits for children and parents, and 
make the best drinks taste better. 
It's so easy to keep Stone's Straws 
in the home for use at parties, meal- 


time, and for serving milk and other 
drinks to children. The 10c Home 
| Package contains a liberal supply. 

| Stone’s Straws prevent gulping, 
thereby aiding digestion. Machine 
‘made, they're absolutely sanitary. 


|Get the Home Package today at your 
druggist’s—Stone Straw Corpora- 
TION—General Offices: Washington, D.C. 


STONE'S 


Sanitary 


STRAWS 


“Madein Washington—the Nation’s Capital ” 











Out of the 
MOUTHS OF BABES 


e dollar will be paid for each child’s 
saying published in this department 


OBBY had been unusually difficult 
B for several days and his mother 
was excusing his naughtiness to 
father on the ground of ill health. 
le overheard her say, “When his ton- 
and adenoids are out, | feel sure 
‘ll be a better boy.” 
Some weeks later, after the operation 
id been successfully performed, Bobby 
tid to his mother very seriously: 
‘Mother, do you think maybe there’s 
till a little bit of my tonsils and ade- 
noids left ?” 
“Why, no, dear. Why do you ask?” 
“Because I’m still a little bit naughty 
mmetimes,” he replied —Mrs. R. N. C., 
ist Orange, N. J. 


i 4 


One night Billy’s uncle said to him: 
“| hear you are going to school now. 
let me hear you spell ‘puppy.’ ” 
Billy studied a while, then said: 
“I’m too big a boy to spell ‘puppy.’ 
y me on ‘dog.’”—Miss M. Z., Kansas 


ity, Mo. 
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Esther and her father were out walk- 

if one afternoon when a rabbit ran 
ross their path. 

[he child grabbed her father’s arm, 
ind pointing to the disappearing bunny, 
ried, “Daddy! Look at his powder 
uff !"—Mrs. M. C. C., Dexter, Kansas. 

oe 


Mother (attempting to find a seat on 
very much overcrowded commuters’ 

meward bound train): “Come, Joan, 

t's find a place.” 

Joan (three-year-old, rushing for- 

ird): “Here’s a crack, Mother !”— 

rs. R. A. B., Stewart Manor, N. Y. 


“oe 


Little Charlotte had just experienced 
er first few days of kindergarten. Her 

ther asked her, “Charlotte, what did 

u do in school today ?” 

Oh, sing,” she said quickly. 

\nd what song did you sing ?” 

“Well, we sang ‘Land Where Our 
Daddies Died.’”—Mrs. P. L. B., South 

nd, Ind. 


ole 


The minister was showing his little 
iughter two late arrivals in the family. 
“Oh, dear,” sighed the little girl. 
Daddy, you told me not long ago to 
ray for a little sister, and I prayed 
d prayed. But, Daddy”’—here the 
ild glanced at the twins—‘“Daddy, I 
iess | prayed too much.”—Mrs. J. F., 
imiull, Ore. 
) oe 


Little Mary had been unusually lively 
the breakfast table during grace, and 
r mother said: 
) “Mary, I shall spank you.” 
: “You can’t—I’m sitting down,” tri- 
iphantly shouted Mary.—Mrs. L. M. 
'., Arvada, Colo. 














Silver spoons 
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OUR children—the children of 

prosperous America—are born 

to luxury. The finest food is 
theirs, carefully selected, carefully pre- 
pared. Yet, almost universally, one great 
dietary need is overlooked. Few modern 
children have enough food that requires 
thorough chewing. And because of this, 
thousands upon thousands of them must 
suffer years of discomfort! 

Those gold bands on the teeth of 
growing girls and boys—what do they 
mean? Simply this: Jaws have not devel- 
oped normally because they have not 
been sufficiently exercised. Teeth have 
been crowded—forced out of position. 
Tediously, painfully, expensively, a gold 
band is remedying the unnecessary evil 
wrought byexcess of soft, 
mushy and inadequate 
foods in the diet! 

Your dentist will cor- 
roborate this. He will ad- 
vise you to give your 
young child every day 
some food that must be 
thoroughly chewed. He 
will give you a list of 
foods he considers best 
for this purpose. Very 
probably he will place 
Grape-Nuts high on that 
list. 

Grape-Nuts has a char- 
acteristic crispness differ- 
ent from that of any other 
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modern food. It has i= 
a delicious, nut-like BS 


z 
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Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes and Post's Bran Chocolate. 


_ and 
' gold bands 


on 
thear teeth! 


flavor, delicately tinged with malt sugar. 
Crispness and flavor combined tempt 
children to chew—make them enjoy 
chewing. That is one reason dentists 
recommend this food. 

There is a second reason—its nutri- 
tive value. Made from wheat and malted 
barley, Grape-Nuts supplies varied food 
elements, important not only for the 
teeth but for the health of the entire 
body. Phosphorus for teeth and bones; 
proteins for muscle and body-building; 
iron for the blood; dextrins, maltose 
and other carbohydrates for 
heat and energy; and the essen- 
tial vitamin-B, a builder of appe- 
tite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably 
balanced ration— made easy to 
digest by the special baking 
process that brings it to you 
ready to serve. 

Try Grape-Nuts. Your grocer 
sells it, of course. The following 
offer will interest you: 

Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts and an 
authoritative booklet on children’s teeth. 








Postum Company, INcORPORATED, G.—CcH. 7-28 | : 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 

Nuts, together with the booklet “Long Life to Your 

Children’s Teeth.” | 


on ’ a 

( Fill in completely—print name and address ) 

In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Health Shoes for 
Healthy Feet/ 


IMPLEX Flexies are designed to help ten- 

der, growing feet develop naturally and 
healthfully. Flexies soles are flat. Feet rest 
squarely on the ground—legs are kept from 
bowing in or out. Snug fit at ankle and instep 
helps to hold legs straight and steady. Flex- 
ible soles and ample toe room let little feet 
exercise freely. Glove-smooth lining adds 
the final measure of comfort. 
And, to cap the climax, Flexies are delight- 
fully stylish—dainty, smart-appearing, fash- 
ioned to please the eye of the beholder as well 
as the feet of the wearer 
Ask your shoe dealer for a free 
trated 1928 Simplex | 
your children with 
inexpensive shoes 
SIMPLEX SHOE 


Department K-78 


Simplex 


copy of the beautifully illus- 
lexies Stvle Book And let him fit 
these fine appearing, good-wearing, 


MFG. COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Creators of daintier 
footwear for young 
feet from 1 to 21. 


A new Flexies feature 

is chatthese little health 

shoes may be had with 

a special mioisture- 

proof sole that keeps 

feet snug and dry. 

Flexies are made in 

both high and low 

styles, in a great 

variety of 

leathers. 
Fill out and mail 
the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
— one for your in- 
formation and one 
for the children’s 
entertainment. 


(Sates en: Sutin me othe name eniaies >\ 
Flexies dealer — also your booklets “The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental fe tures to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and“The Tale of Brownie 


Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 


Name -__. 


Address 
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TRADE SECRETS 


Concerning Child Rearing and Homemaking 


If you have Trade Secrets that may prot 
One dollar will be paid for any contribution published pre 
cin 


us briefly? 


Managing Editor, CHicpren. The Maga 


For Little Sick-a-bed 


CHILD confined to his bed is 
A amused for some time by a balloon 
which floats up and does not require 
holding. It should be tied to a satety- 
pin and attached to the pillow or cover- 
let. A small basket may be hung under 
it with a paper doll in it. Or a paper 
man with threads through his  out- 
stretched hands may hang from a para- 
chute made of an inverted candy cup— 
the little fluted caps that come with fine 
chocolates. And this parachute in turn 
hangs from the balloon by a fine thread 
stuck with a bit of glue. 
and 

of 
be 


Again, a jacket with sleeves 
trouser legs attached and a _ head 
crimped tissue paper or yarn, may 
put over a balloon before it is blown up 
and when inflated it becomes a funny fat 
boy with a strong tendency to reduce. 
If his feet are made a pretty good size 
and filled with sand or rice and stitched 
across the ankles so they won’t lose their 
grit, he will stand up on the bed in a 
very lifelike manner, yet not prove too 
heavy for small hands to play with. 

An animal shape. too, may be put 
over the balloon and inflated to just the 
right size and plumpness. Close it with 

safety-pins or with a draw string. If 
the neck is drawn quite small and the 
expansion not too tense this odd little 
creature may be easily induced to nod 
its head. Here, again, sand in the feet 
will provide ballast— Vrs. M. S., Wash. 


~<s, | a 
Carrying Charges 


HEN we vacation 

each member of the family has a 
small bag packed with the things that 
will be needed on the journey and until 
our trunk arrives at the destination. In 
this way the burden of the baggage ts 
divided, and on the sleeping car each 
one can carry his own bag to the dress- 
ing room without searching through one 
general suitcase for the articles needed. 


go on trips, 


The children take great pleasure in 
packing and unpacking their own bags 
and are learning a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility about looking after their 
own things when away from home. For 
the younger children the suitcases which 
cost about fifty cents give very satis- 
factory service and are light enough to 
be easily handled —Mrs. A. C. H., 
Janesville, Wis. 
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The Slower the Better 


Y three-year-old son eats too fast, 

so instead of giving him his own 
spoon, I let him use a coffee spoon, 
which holds very littlee—Mrs. G. T. F., 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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helpful to others, won't you tell them t 
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“How Long to Morning?” 
HE small 


daughter who used t 
awaken the whole sleeping por 
inquiring “How long to morning?” no 
has her black-faced watch with luminou 
dial, and disturbs Besides, t! 
busy little watch is the best of company 
for a waketul —K. W. O.. 


ugcene, Ure 


no one. 
sleeper 
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On with Pillow Fights! 


A lER hearing my complaints about 
the children’s rough play with my 

illows in the living-room, Teaneiinadtlier 
a some pillows for the children to 
play with, using gay nursery oilclotl 
for the covers. These are washable 
durable and attractive—Mrs. A. P. T., 
liilmington, Del. 


Axe 
Fooling the Baby(?) 


USED to have a hard time trying to 

get my six-months-old baby to sleep 
in the afternoon. He would be so tired 
he couldn’t hold his eyes open, but he 
would only cry when I put him into his 
crib. For about a month now I have 
been undressing him in the afternoon 
about one or one-thirty and putting him 
into his bed just as I do at night. He 
drops off to sleep instantly, without a 
whimper and nearly always sleeps two 
hours or more. He seems to understand 
when I put on his nightie that it is time 
to sleep.—Mrs. J. W., Boonville, N. Y 
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Bran in Disguise 


Y seven-year-old son was consti 
M ee unti! I thought of this 
remedy. put prunes through a food 

chopper fad added an equal amount ot 

bran or bran flakes, and put the mixture 
through the chopper again. I let him 
eat all he wants, and he is perfectly all 
right now.—Mrs. M. W. E., Logan 
Utah. 
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How to “Stake the Baby” 


HE suggestion to “tie him up like 

the puppy” that cured “wanderlust 
at three” in your September issue, was 
very apt. We tried to apply it to my 
own “two-year-old, going on three” a 
the seashore; but we could find nothi 
on the beach to which we could attach 
the rope and still allow him to play in 
the sunshine, until Big Brother con- 
ceived the idea of tying the rope to 
the handle of Little Brother’s sand pail 
and burying the pail in the sand. We 
could “stake the baby” anywhere along 
the beach in safety while we bathed.— 


Mrs. W. H. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Week-End Camping 
for Boys 
(Continued from page 18) 


tart. We don’t like the same thing at 
very meal, and we also take into ac- 
unt the cost when making up the 
enus. This time we took enough for 
even meals: eight loaves of bread, one 
ound of butter, which we keep hard by 
utting it in a covered dish and then in 
shady part of a brook; one quart of 
fresh milk, kept cool in the water, too; 


two small cans of condensed milk, two 


ounds of sugar, some salt and pepper, 
, jar of jam, a small tin of maple syrup, 
ne package of dry cereal, some oat- 
eal, a tin of cocoa and some tea. Some 
these things we get at home from 
\lother and others we buy. Then there 
meat, a piece of cheese, a pound of 
rice, one dozen eggs, two tins of sar- 
lines, one of salmon, pancake flour, oil 
lard for frying, potatoes, crackers, 
raisins and a few other little things. 
Four of us carry the supplies, while 
the other two carry the tents. I figure 
e carry about twenty-five pounds each, 
fully loaded, but it is carried for the 
ost part in our haversacks and kit 
hags, leaving our arms free, with most 
f the weight on our backs.” 
“The best part of this camping,” the 
ungest one of the group broke in, “is 
hen it rains. That’s great fun. You’d 
hink it wouldn’t be. First of all, we 
mustn’t touch the walls of the tent; it 
leaks at that spot if we do. Then every- 
thing is wet outside, and it is hard to 
vet dry firewood. We keep a pile of 
wood in the tent in case of rain. We 
wear our bathing suits when it rains.” 


ART of the fun of camping, the 
boys told us, was the chance it 
gave them to take photographs of squir- 
ground hogs, an occasional fox, 
nd a great many birds. They were 
ilso interested in discovering the vari- 
ous kinds of trees found in the locality. 
Next morning we watched them raise 
i flagpole and build a sun-dial about it. 
hey found a fine straight young sap- 
ng on their camp ground from which 
they made a flagpole, and soon the 
Stars and Stripes and the camp flag 
flew from it. As each hour came around 
hey would place a stone at a point of 
the line of shadow cast by the flagpole. 
[hus in one day they had a complete 
twelve hours mapped off, since the sun 
ould be seen early in the morning at 
is particular camp site. Then they 
rranged a dial, neatly making Roman 
numerals with small stones and pebbles, 
to mark each hour. 


Ss 
1 
i 


Excursions from their camp site were 
frequent and they also indulged in ath- 
letics, such as jumping, hurdling, and 
running; baseball and other games were 
popular, 

This week-end camping may be an 

lea that other boys will wish to adopt. 
\nd if parents are satisfied that they 
re competent to care for themselves 
nd that they are trustworthy, why not 
llow these excursions that mean not 
nly week-end fun and the benefit of 
life in the open, but an experiment, as 
well, in responsibility and comradeship ? 
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emerican mothers are bearing 


etter babies 


since the introduction 
of this salt 
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No longer is it necessary for 
women to develop simple goi- 
ter during pregnancy, giving 
birth to goitrous babies asa 
consequence. 


The Henry Ford Hospital, De- 
troit, Mich., reports that the use 
of iodized salt during pregnancy 
has reduced the number 
of goitrous babies from 


60% to 4%. RNY 


Babies who are born 
with simple goiter have 
a greatly reduced chance 
of living through infancy. 
Even if they do survive 
they are very unlikely to 
develop properly, either 
physically or mentally. 











Thus every expectant mother 
should heed the advice of health 
authorities and use Morton's 
lodized Salt. 


Made by one of America’s old- 
est and most reliable salt makers, 
each package contains exactly 
2/100 of 1° of tasteless iodine 

enough to make 
goiter practically im- 
possible but not enough 
to disturb the most 
delicate system. 


Get Morton's Iodized Salt 
from your grocer at once 
and use it on the table and 
in cooking. It’s good for 
the entire family. Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 





MORTON'S 
SALT 


IODIZED FOR GOITER PREVENTION 


For Advertising Policy see page 56. 
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stay indoors. With 
a “Busy Kuppie” 
they have a glori- 
ous time—without 
it—my, how bored 
and fussy they get. 
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The Twenty-five-Cent Doll 
(Continued from page 14) 


she even added something: “It’s for a 
good cause.” She had heard her mother 
say that when she asked her friends to 
buy tickets for a benefit concert. 

It was wonderfully easy. In an hour 
she had sold her tour packages, and 
had paid the little girl back—though 
she would have to borrow from her 
again, the next time—and she had hur- 
ried back to the store, to pay the store- 
keeper ten cents on deposit. On the 


way she had been seized with panic, 
for fear the doll had already been sold. 
But no, there it was. Safe in its ugly 


1 


gray box. “I'll bring the rest of the 
money soon,” she told the storekeeper 
and he said, “I don’t ask no questions, 
young lady, but I hope you come by 
this money honest.” “Oh, 1! 


yes, indeed !” 
Of course it was honest. 


You bought 
at one price and sold at another. ‘That 
was what father did with real estate 
he was proud about it. Yes, selling 
gum was honest, all right. But it was 
bad. Because anything your family 
didn’t want you to do was bad, and 
though no one had ever told her not to 
sell chewing gum, she knew they would 
not like it. Charlotte had never tasted 
chewing gum, but now it seemed to her 
the world’s most blessed merchandise. 
People apparently enjoyed it, they paid 
perfectly good nickels for it. One man, 


though, had been horrid when she 
asked him to buy a package. “God 
forbid!” he had said. “And a nice 
little girl like you, selling it!” That 
had made her feel queer an flat and 
uncomitortable in her stomach. She 
wanted not to sell any more. All the 


same, she would keep on until she had 
her twenty-five cents. Then she would 
stop. Because, even when people didn’t 
say things, she did not like to have them 
refuse when she asked them to buy. 


HE last day she had bad luck. 

raining a little—not much, 
enough so th 
elevated 


It Was 
but just 
at people coming down thie 
station were busy 


steps too 


with their umbrellas to bother about 
buying gum. And now she needed just 
five cents more, and she had so little 
time, she had to be home by half past 
five, or they would begin asking ques- 
tions. (Caroline could sell twice as 
much as she, because Caroline didn't 


have to go home from school first, and 
Caroline could stay out until half past 
six; her mother liked her to sell gum.) 
She had set her heart on having the doll 
this very day. She needed to sell only 
one more package. “Oh, mis- 
ter, please buy some!” 


please, 


she said desper- 


ately to one man, but he looked at her 
in disgust. Then suddenly his look 
changed. “I say, aren’t you Cardell’s 


Charlotte had blushed 
furiously, at first she could not answer, 
could only nod, miserably. Then she 
took her courage in her hands and said, 
“I’m in business now, please buy it, it’s 
for a good cause.” Only it did make 
her feel ashamed, begging him to buy. 
And it was worse when he grinned; 
and still worse when he handed her a 
dime, and told her to keep the change, 


little daughter ?” 
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an aid to busy 
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| pared six feedings 
at a time. Always 
ready No spilling. 










Patented April 19th, 1927. Container is seam- 
less aluminum, beautifully polished 


Handy for Visiting 


Pack it with ice—carry it anywhere Just the thing for autoor train 
trips. Complete outfit consists of aluminum “Sterilizer”’ with 
spring-lock handle, tight-fitting aluminum cover, two racks, and 
funnel also of aluminum, gruel bottle and six 8-oz. nursing 
bottles with corks (nipples not included). Makes an ideal gift 
Price, with full instructions for use,$5.00 post paid. (West of the 
Mississippi $5.50 Canada and foreign$6.00). Money back if 
“ot satisfied and kit is returned within 10 days 
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she had to run after him, had to make 
him take back the nickel. And now 
there was just time to run to the store, 
and pay the rest of the money for the 
doll eee 
At last, 
own it! 





it was true, she was going to 
She stood on tiptoe with im- 
patience, while the storekeeper lifted 
the box out of the window, and held 
it in his left hand, while with his right, 

e rearranged the boxes containing the 
ther two dolls, and shifted them, one 
each side of a tray of pink marsh- 
illow bananas. And then he was so 
yw getting the scissors—for he had 
o snip the threads which held the doll 
n the flimsy box. 

But finally she had it. Lovingly 
vyrapped it in her handkerchief. It was 
small she could easily slip it into 
her coat pocket, when she went into the 

ouse . It didn’t matter now, all those 
people who had refused to buy gum 
from her, even the man who had asked 


sc 


she 


co 


: she wasn’t Cardell’s little daughter, 
even the disgusted man who had said 
God forbid!” For now she had her 
lessed doll, she loved it passionately. 
! adore it,” she murmured over and 
ver to herself. “My bonny dear,” she 
said to it, “1 adore you.” 


She was perfectly happy. 


HEN she came into the house, a 

hre was burning brightly in the 

iving room, her mother was playing 
lovely slow piece on the piano, and 
there was a smell of fresh cake in the 
house. Everything was right, good, 
even her mother’s voice, although her 


words were chiding. ‘Wherever have 
you been in the rain?” her mother 
called to her, but without stopping play- 
ing the piano. “It isn’t raining hard, 
wait till I take off my coat,” she replied. 
starting up the stairs. She wanted to 
lug her mother, she was so happy, and 
it was wonderful having her mother so 
- pleasant tonight. But first she must 
) hide the doll away. “Must I change 

my dress for dinner?” she called from 

the stairs. “Of course,” said her moth- 


er, “and hurry, you shouldn’t have 
played out so late.” 

At dinner her father said, “Well, my 
little girl looks blooming today.” She 


wanted to shout and sing, ‘“‘That’s be- 
cause I have my doll!” but she knew 
better than that, she must not let any- 
one in the world know. If her mother 
found out, all this sweet pleasantness in 
the house would go crashing. She must 
keep her secret, she mustn’t even let 
Margery know she had the doll. Though 

would be nice to tell someone 
Sometimes she would go and talk with 

the chewing-gum girl about it... 
Usually when her bedtime came, at 
eight o’clock, she was begging to stay 
up another fifteen minutes. But tonight 
she could hardly wait for the cuckoo 
‘lock to strike. She hoped Margery 
would be asleep. Margery’s bedtime 
vas earlier, but sometimes Margery was 
awake when she got upstairs. If Mar- 
gery was awake, she would have to wait 
till Margery fell asleep, before she got 
the doll out of her coat pocket. 
It was funny—sitting here in 
ng room, looking into the fire, 


the liv- 
and re- 





(Continued on next page) 
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A new method of caring for 


Baby Teeth and Gums 


THE BABY TEETH serve as a guide for the 
permanent teeth that come later and must 


last throughout life. Unless you guard 
those important temporary teeth against 
decay, the permanent teeth are almost cer- 


| and easy, 
| mend BABYDENT. 


tain to come in crowded and crooked. 

To make the daily cleansing effective 
dentists and physicians recom- 
It is the formula of Dr. 


|R. J. Vaughan, a prominent children’s den- 


and was made expressly for 
the needs of baby teeth and gums. It has 
been prescribed for nearly two years by 
baby specialists, and has been so enthusi- 
astically received that it is now being 
placed on sale in drug and department 
stores throughout the country. 

BABYDENT comes in ai attractive metal 


tal specialist, 








You will appreciate the convenient appli- 
cators soft, woven finger gloves ot just 
the right texture for baby’s tender gums. 


box, containing a jar of mild, soft cream, 
with a box of sanitary Finger Applicators 
for applying it. It keeps the tiny teeth 
free from the stains which are the cause 
of decay. It helps to soothe the pain that 
often accompanies teething. 

The taste is so pleasant that your baby 
will sit quiet during the cleansing. It is 
absolutely pure, and harmless to swallow. 
BABYDENT Contains no soap nor strong in- 
gredients of any nature, and is the only 
dentifrice safe to use on baby’s sensitive 
teeth and delicate gums. 


Free Book— 
Care of Baby 


and Gums” 


“The Teeth 


Gives facts which every mother should 
know to insure sound teeth and healthy 
gums for her baby. Mail coupon for free 
copy. We will also tell you where Basy- 
DENT may be purchased. CuHILDENT Com- 
PANY, Inc., Dept. B-4, Granville, N. Y. 


Babydent 





I Mail This Coupon Now | 
| CHILDENT COMPANY, Inc., f 
|| Dept. B-4, Granville, N. Y. l 
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| of Baby Teeth and Gums.” 1 
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MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Versus 


PROF. WILLIAM McDOUGALL 


Is Companionate 
Marriage Moral ? 


Do you understand the meaning of this new 
term as it relates to an old situation—is “com- 
panionate” marriage moral, or immoral? Who 
is to judge and why? Is marriage an agree- 
ment between two individuals or is it a bond 
with society? And at exactly this point Mr. 
Russell and Professor McDougall reach the 
parting of the ways in a debate that will tend 
to clarify public opinion on this contemporary 
problem. 


As a parent you must be interested in this 
change threatening the established institution of 
marriage, as we have it today. Following 
this debate in the July issue will be a symposium 


in the next number setting forth the opinions 
and ideas of FORUM readers. 


The July FORUM is on the news stand 
now—4oc. a copy. If you are interested in a 
trial subscription just use the coupon below 


Tue FORUM MaGazine C 7/28 
441 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please enter my six months’ subscription at the 


special rate of $1.00, to include the July issue. 
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The Twenty-five-Cent Doll 


(Continued from page 39) 


membering just how the room upstairs 
looked, remembering it so clearly, it was 
just as if she were seeing it: the two 
beds, and Margery asleep in hers; and 
her own bed, with the spread folded up 
and hung over the bottom, and the white 
monogramed sheet turned down over 
the pink blanket, and both sheet and 
blanket turned back in a triangle, all 
ready for her to slip into. And the 
closet door that creaked a little when 
you opened it, and on the inside of the 
closet door, her green coat, with her 
treasure in its pocket... 


HE telephone was ringing. Noth- 

ing strange about that, nor yet 
about her father’s good-natured grum- 
bling as he got up out of his deep chair. 
He always stopped grumbling when he 
reached the phone, he liked talking over 
the phone, though he pretended not to 
—funny how grown people pretended 
not to like things they did like ... He 
had such a nice deep voice, she loved 
hearing him talk, especially when she 
wasn’t listening to the words, just to 
the good rumbly sound of him... To- 
night, everything anybody said or did 
stood out so sharply. He was talking 
about golf, and handicaps. And then, 
suddenly, his voice quickened. “What's 
that?” he said. “I don’t quite get you.” 
And then, “What! Chewing gum busi- 
ness! News to me...” 

She did not listen to the rest. Her 
heart sank, she knew. That man who 
had asked if she wasn’t Cardell’s little 
daughter—he was telling on her. He 
had tried to give her an extra nickel 
and now he was telling on her! And 
now ... only it didn’t matter, no mat- 
ter what they did, she had the doll, it 
was worth any scolding, any punish- 
ment. It had been long since she was 
punished, they used to send her to bed 
when she was bad, or make her go with- 
out dessert. But now she could take 
the doll to bed with her . . . and it was 
worth going without a thousand des- 
SCTTS . «s 

Her father was still at the phone. 
“Well, I never!” he was saying. And 
then, “So it was for a good cause! ... 
In business, eh? Well, I'll have to see 
if I can’t get in on the ground floor.” 

This was worse than anger, he was 
going to make fun of her. 

Well, all right, she could stand it 
... as long as they didn’t find out about 
the doll... 

“What’s the joke?” her mother asked, 
as soon as her father had hung up the 
receiver. And then, without waiting 
for his answer, she had said, “It’s your 
bedtime, Charlotte, dear.” 

“Oh, no,” said her father, “this is 
one time Charlotte can stay up a few 
extra minutes. Charlotte’s going to tell 
us all about the chewing-gum business. 
Come on, now, Charlotte.” 

You could keep still, for a good while, 
but somehow, they made you talk. Es- 
pecially when they didn’t get angry. 
You kept your mouth tight shut, but 
before you knew it, you had said some- 
thing. “I wanted some money, so | 
sold some chewing gum.” 











“Sold chewing gum!” Her mother 
as aghast, it was terrible, seeing her 
other change suddenly, like this, it 
eant that it might be days, before 
ings felt smooth again. 
“Just let me handle this,” said her 
ither, “it’s a business matter. Now 
here did you get your capital, Char- 
tte?’ 
‘Capital ?” 
“Yes, you had to buy the gum before 
u sold it, didn’t you?” 
“I borrowed it from a little girl, she 
nt me ten cents.” 
“Hmm, credit. First business prin- 
“But this is outrageous!” her mother 
ce in, “you dreadful child, don’t you 
it’s disgraceful to sell things on 
e street, it’s like begging !” 
“Father sells things, he even sells 
treets, I only sold a little thing,” she 
fended herself hotly. Somehow it was 
er to bear her mother’s anger than 
father’s make-believe joking. You 
uld talk back against a scolding. “‘Be- 
les, you never told me not to sell 
ving gum, only not to chew it.” 
“That’s right,” her father said, “we 
er did tell you not to sell chewing 
All the same, you knew that we'd 
rdly like it, didn’t you?” 
“I tried not to think about it.” 
“But what on earth did you want 
You have everything you 


1 


money for? 
need!” exclaimed her mother. 
“Yes, whatever did you want, Char- 
lotte?” asked her father, quietly. He 
asn’t laughing, now, and she almost 
ld him. But as she looked hard at 
. she could see that there was amuse- 
ment just behind his eyes. Now she 
would keep silent, it was dangerous to 
answer now, because they were talk- 
ing reasonably, even her mother. It was 
hard to stand there, silent, when they 
were talking so reasonably. It was 
terrible, too, seeing their reasonable- 
ness change. Her mother was getting 
gry again, even her father was a 
little angry. He was saying sternly, 
“no use in your being stubborn, Char- 
tte. I must get to the bottom of this. 
Now out with it.” 
“To think that you could humiliate 
uur parents so!” her mother exclaimed. 
lt went on and on. Then her father 
id, “Let me see the money you made.” 
“I haven’t it.” The answer slipped 
ut. But it was a mistake. They were 
‘king her what she had done with it. 
only they would finish, and punish 
‘r, if only she could be alone in bed 
ith her doll! . . . She wouldn’t listen 
ny more, she’d close her eyes, and 
ink of the doll . . . The words went 
n, she could hear them, but they didn’t 
itter, they would have to end some- 
ne, and she had, she owned the thing 
the world she wanted most... By- 
d-by they would get tired... 
But what had her mother just said? 
‘ll go and look in her room.” “Oh, 
'” she cried, opening her eyes with 
start. But maybe her mother wouldn’t 
ink of her coat pocket “Tm 
hamed of you,” her father was say- 
and the disgust in his tone hurt 
If only her mother would not 
nk of looking in her coat pocket. . . 
(Continucd on next page) 











My UNCLE GEORGE never 
would drink milk. I kept 
telling him how good it was 
for him. But he just made 
a face. So one day I fixed 
him a VANILLAMILK 
the way my nurse fixes it 
for me with a little 
sugar and half a teaspoon- 
ful of BURNETT’S 
VANILLA and now he 


loves milk same as I do. 
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A BATHING BEACH ON YOUR 
LAWN THIS SUMMER 


No more long tiresome trips to an insanitary beach or «‘angerous 


ae 


The children will be at home, playing in pure water and 


amid proper surroundings. 
just outside your door awaiting for Warm Days and 


PUDDLE DUCK POOL 


Wading, splashing and water toys are 


“The Children’s Bathing Beach on Your Lawn”’ 


It is Portable, Clean and Safe 


Your Store Should Have It—If Not, We Sell Direct 


American Wading Pool Co., Dept. N, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Please send literature relative to PUDDLE DUCK. 
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Serve Malted Nuts as a hot or cold beverage 
—or sprinkle ou fruits or cereals. 


ut A 

the Smile 

of Health on 
his Face— 


your children’s cheeks. Give them 

a food they will enjoy. One rich in 

the precious food elements so vital to 
vigorous growth. 

Malted Nuts makes a captivating food 

drink. It is delicious any way you serve it. 


L5% abounding health paint roses in 


As a topping for desserts and salads. With 
fruits, or sprinkled over cereals. 


Its abundance of easily digested food 
iron, lime and vitamins make it nourishing 
and sustaining. Infants thrive on it. Nurs- 
ing mothers enjoy an abundance of health- 
giving milk. Lean people gain weight 
rapidly. Hard workers find it gives them 
new energy. 


Those who do not like milk, or with 
whom it does not agree, relish Malted 
Nuts which takes its place. 


Malted Nuts is on sale at your local 
Health Food Center together with all the 
other wholesome foods in the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Health Food line. 


Write today for a copy of “‘Healthful 
Living” —a 60-page booklet written by 
the leading nutrition expert. Outlines with 
recipes the Battle Creek Diet System. Sent 
free upon request. 


MALTED NUTS 


2 Delicious Vegetable Milk ]e- 
THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Department B-7 Battle Creek, Mich. 
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name and address and send this advertise- 

ment to CHILDREN, The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Twenty-five-Cent Doll 
(Continued from page 41) 


Oh, but she had, here she was, and 
between her thumb and forefinger, was 
the doll! 

Charlotte broke away from her fath 
er, ran to her mother. “It’s mine, | 
earned it!” she cried, reaching for it 
with both hands. But her mother took 
both her hands in one of hers, and 
marched her back to her father. “Is 
this all you bought?” she demanded 
scornfully. ‘Yes, it’s all. Please—’’ 
She wanted to hold her doll, she wanted 
a, & terrible to see her mothe: 
holding it with two fingers, keeping the 
other fingers away from it, as if it were 
a loathsome thing. “I earned it, it’s 
mine !” 

“And for this cheap, ugly, dirty toy,” 
her mother was saying, “you could de- 
grade yourself!” 

“It’s not ugly, it’s lovely. 

I want it, I had to have it—” 
“But why didn’t you ask for it? 
father’s voice was quiet. “Have 
ever refused you anything within 

reason ?” 

“IT was afraid you’d laugh at me. | 
was afraid you wouldn’t let me have it.” 

“And rightly,” said her mother. 
“When you have a dozen beautiful dolls 
and never have played with any of 
them, to go and sell chewing gum for 
an ugly, dirty, unsanitary—” 

“It’s not ugly—it’s beautiful. And | 
can wash its face. It isn’t ugly. | 
want it—” 

Words—their words—crowded hers, 
but she did not listen, she kept crying, 
“It’s mine, I want it!” kept trying to 
break loose from her mother’s hold. 

“You aren’t listening,” said her 
mother angrily, “and you're impudent. 
And for punishment—” 

She stopped saying “I want it” to 
hear what the punishment would be. 
Why, of course, that was all she had 
to do, keep still and let them punish her, 
then the fuss would all be over, and she 
could have the doll. 

“For punishment,” her mother was 
saying, “I’m going to throw this ugly, 
dirty thing into the fire.” 

Charlotte tried to scream, but it was 
like a bad dream, she couldn’t make a 
sound. Her mother wouldn’t! Oh, she 
wouldn’t. But she had! Charlotte broke 
away from her now, she ran to the 
fire, she plunged her hand into it— But 
she was dragged back, they were hold- 
ing her, and the doll’s beautiful hair 
was making a crackling noise. It was 
on fire—the doll was on fire. “You bad, 
wicked girl, to burn yourself!” She 
did not feel the burn, but it gave her 
her voice again. “Murderer!” 
screamed. ‘Murderer, that’s what you 
are, a murderer!” Now came tears ot 
rage, sobs racked and shook her. The 
doll, the only doll she had ever wanted 
in the whole world . . . “Now stop cry 
ing, it’s not a bad burn.” The quiet- 
ness of her mother’s voice startled het 
into a momentary silence. But immedi- 
ately her grief shook her again. As it 
she cared anything about the burn! 
The doll was gone, dead, she couldn't 
stand it, she could not stand it! And 
they went on talking at her, their voices 


was 


I love it, 


Her 


we 


she 












were hateful to her. The doll was gone. 
lhrough the dreadful crying that shook 
and racked her, their voices went on, 
it was worse now that their voices were 
gentle. But it was long, long, before 
she took in any of their words. “Here,” 
this salve will make it stop hurt- 
ing. It’s not a bad burn. Come, Moth- 
er'll undress you. Now, now, you've 
cried quite enough. You were very, 
very naughty. Some parents would 
have spanked you for less. Darling, 
you must stop crying. You'll make 
vourself sick...” 
“" “T wish I was dead,” she sobbed. 
Then the kindness went out of her 
mother’s voice. “Now you're a wicked, 
bad girl again, go to sleep at once.” 
The rest was mostly blur. She re- 
membered how the crying had hurt her 
whole body, she remembered the doc- 
tor’s pointed beard, she remembered tip- 
toed-walking about in her room. And 
then she remembered her father’s sit- 
ting on the edge of her bed, saying, 
“Look here, Charlotte, when you get 
well, I'll take you downtown myself 
and buy you the best doll in the city.” 
\nd she remembered the sinking sensa- 
tion which those words had given her, 
tor with them the idea struck her that 
loving parents could be stupid as well 


as cruel. 
" HARLOTTE, you're the same old 
wool - gatherer!” Margery’s 


voice jolted her back to the present— 
wedding journey, this pleasant 
room, the heavenly security of being 
grown up. But she still felt dazed by 
the sharp flash from her childhood. 

“Are you ill, Charie?” Richard was 
alarmed. 

She must make herself smile, to re- 
assure him, she wanted to go across to 
him, to take him in her arms, to protect 
him. But against what? The answer 
—she tried to fend it off—came swiftly 
to mind: against the thought that her 
mother would have classed him with the 
twenty-five cent doll. “No, I’m all 
right,” she said. She must shake her- 
self free of this cruel remembering, 
urely her childhood must have provided 
happy things to recall. It was a pity 
that an old, bitter anguish should be so 

uch longer-lived than forgotten joys. 
“Let’s see,” she said, “we were talking 
about the particularness of old maids—” 

Margery burst out laughing. “Wake 
up, Char, that was ages ago!” 

Richard, too, laughed, but as his eyes 

et hers, Charlotte felt once more that 
understanding intimacy; once 
ore the spring of her happiness began 
to well up. And when he came and sat 
n the arm of her chair, and ran his 

ers through her short, curly hair, 
ind said, fondly, “You funny dear 
ling,” she felt adult and safe and lov- 
ng, and all was right in her world. 
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A Likeness 
Smiling, chattering, sparkling, dimpling, 
riendly, placing trust, 
\nd then retreating, shy and wild, 
Vith glances of distrust. 
) wayside brooklets seem to be 
luite like a little child to me. 
Auice M. Canin. 



































only $3.50" 








THE BIG BLUE BIRD 


In Toy Form 


N exact copy, 19 inches long, of Capt. Campbell’s famous speed racer that made 


the 207 miles an hour record down in Florida. Capt. 


Campbell gave us 


exclusive permission to copy his car and we have made a toy that looks just like 
the big car—handsome blue color, big rubber tires—real Dunlops—and all the 
realistic details that made the big racer so striking, such as the “rudder” tail- 
piece, the external radiator, the half-hidden wheels and the exhaust pipes. 

It is equipped with a powerful clock-spring motor that sends the car dashing 
swiftly off the instant you release it, but it is equipped with a rubber bumper 


that saves walls and furniture from mars and scratches. 


It’s strong and lasting, 


too, built all of steel with every joint electric-welded to absolute solidity. 


Be the first in your neighborhood to own a Kingsbury Blue Bird! 


dealer hasn’t this new toy, order one direct from us. 


If your 


If you are not delighted 


we will refund your money. But order at once so you won’t have to wait. 


SEND 10c FOR THIS NOVEL ERASER 


A disc wheel from a Kingsbury toy, with tire of solid eraser rubber. 


Set of four, 35c. Complete Toy Catalogue Free on request. 
KINGSBURY MFG. CO., 94-G Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 
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KINGSBURY 


MorTorR DRIVEN Toys 


*In Canada or West of Mississippi, $3.85 
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Thousands now play !yyHE PLAYGROUND EQUIP. CO. 
on JUNGLEGYM. It 
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Copyright, 1922, JUNGLEGYM, Inc. 


HAVE YOU A LITTLE MONKEY IN YOUR HOMEP 


122 Greenwich St. 


| 5 Irving Terrace 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. | 


irresistible, from 


toddlers to ‘teens. It Please send catalog to: 
is safe. It is satis- | ORO 5inc0cknkd0skesecese0sbsnencesssesns | 
factory. J Address  ....0 .sscsseceeeeeeereteceeeeres | 
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| experts 


| JUNGLEGYM. Used 


Doctors and play- 


recommend 


Mod- 


steel. 


indoors or out. 
els in wood or 
$50. Junior size. 
Sold direct from 
factory 
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FOUR GOOD BOOKS on 
FOUR GOOD SUBJECTS 
For Summer Reading 


THe PLaysook oF CoLUMBUS 
A game and book in one—$2.00 


A Life of Lindbergh 





THe Lone Scopt oF THE SKY 
James E. West—$1.00 


About Other Lands 





SATURDAY’s CHILDREN 
Helen Coale Crew—$2.00 


An Anthology of Poetry 





THe Torcu 
A book of poems for boys and 
girls—$1.75 
2m 
HARPER’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue, New York City 























A CASQUE FOR AMADIS 


By LEONIE ADAMS 
in THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Price, 25c per number; $1.00 per year 























BREAK 
the 


SUCKING 
HABIT 














End this habit and 
facial deformities 


prevent protruding teeth, 
ind other harmful effects. 

Dr. Thompson’s Sanitary Rings offer a Scien- 
tific, pleasant, easy, safe and immediate method 
of curing this habit \t the same time it permits 
perfectly normal use of thumb or finger \djust- 
able. Fits any thumb or finger. Doctors, dentists, 
child specizlists and thousands of parents endorse 
it. Tried and proved over a period of five years 

thousands of users. Free brochure explaining 
evils of habit. Enclose $4.50 for two Sanitary 
State age of child, 


Rings, plus 15¢ postage. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
1814 H. Medical Arts Building, Chicago, II1. 





Books for Parents and 
Teachers 


All books reviewed in this sec- 
tion may be obtained by calling 
or writing us. Special advisory 
service for parents. 


THE POST BOX BOOKSHOP 


36 East 48th St., New York 
Vanderbilt 5969 





BOOKS for 
PARENTS 


Children’s Theatres and Plays, by 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Appleton. 
$3.50. 

This book covers generally and at- 
tractively the presentation of plays for 
children and plays by children through- 
out the world, in the school, the church, 
the playground and wherever children 
assemble. The large ground covered 
makes it necessary that some of the 
phases, e.g., the movie, should be in- 
completely treated. But such instances 
can be easily supplemented by books 
on the particular subject. Miss Mac- 
kay’s book is a document of history, 
play materials, and methods and avenues 
in the subject covered, without being 
outwardly any of these. The methods 
and suggestions are not listed in the 
tedious, uneventful manner of the usual 
manual of play-production, but are a 
portion of the body of the book. The 
reader may extract the details as he 
reads. Miss Mackay’s procedure makes 
the reading as interesting as that of a 
narrative of action, and placing the sug- 
gestions in the neighborhoods where 
they are being realized gives them al- 
most inspirational meaning. There are 
a host of plays which Miss Mackay in- 
cludes in her text which are, I am sure, 
unknown though available to nearly all 
participants in children’s play produc- 
tion. The bibliographies in this volume 
are alone worth the cost of it.—Re- 
viewed by Harry Alan Potamkin. 

ee 


Parents on Probation, by Miriam Van 
Waters. New Republic. 1927. $1.00. 

A treatise in sociology that reads bet- 
ter than any volume of short stories is 
Miriam Van Water’s “Parents on Pro- 
bation.” Packed with wisdom, shot with 
humor and irradiated with infinite un- 
derstanding, it is at once an inspiring 
as well as a thought-provoking volume. 

The author, who is Referee of the 
Juvenile Court at Los Angeles, gives 
us her views of life as seen from the 
Judge’s bench. She would place the 
parent rather than the child on proba- 
tion because “viewing the innumerable 
faults of parents, their responsibility 
for the sufferings of children who come 
to the courts and clinics, we might con- 
clude they are tolerated in the com- 
munity only because we have no other 
place to put them. It is wise to place 
parents on probation. Probation, used 
in one sense, describes the status of 
one who has been identified as an 
offender, but is thought worthy of help 
from science, religion and social work, 
provided he will co-operate in a plan 
for his own welfare and the protection 
of the community. Probation used in 
this sense implies no stigma. The past 
of the offender has been scrutinized and 
“forgotten”; it is referred to only as a 
means for better understanding: he be- 
gins life fresh from today—this is all 
any honest person can ask.” 
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In the ablest chapter of all she out 
lines, with clear strokes, nineteen ways 
of being a bad parent. This is not as 
destructive in its effect as it sounds, 
because each case is so handled that 
only the reader intent on being obtuse 
can fail to see what the course of the 
wise parent would have been. As in the 
chapter on family goals, her intention 
is that an account of some failures may 
give the clew as to what constitutes suc- 
In these chapters, as in dealing 
with parental problems and family an- 
tagonisms, she stresses again and again 
her strong belief that the most power- 
ful technique in handling human rela- 
tions successfully is in trying to obtain 
the deepest understanding of the mo- 
tives underlying conduct and not to 
judge behavior by its outward manifes- 
tations alone. 

In her concluding chapters she gives 
an encouraging recital of some achieve- 
ments in re-education on the part of 
parents who have been on probation. 
She is whole-heartedly of the opinion 
that even the old dog may learn new 
tricks, that all one needs to solve old 
problems is a new approach, and a new 
attitude, provided, of course, that 

Jarkis is willin’.”. Adjustment and 
readjustment and again and again ad- 
justment is the watchword.—Reviewed 
by Eva v B. Hansl. 


a 


Feeding the Child from Two to Six, 
by Mary Frances Hartley Barnes. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Many noble books on child feeding 
plunge the busy mother into deep de- 
spair. They hold up so many ideals 
and give so little advice as to how to 
carry them out. This book happily re- 
verses the situation. From the enliven- 
ing quotation from Grimm’s Popular 
Tales of the country man who had a 
son no bigger than his thumb who grew 
to be a giant by eating wonderful food, 
to the last page of the appendix in 
which the scientific facts are skillfully 
secreted, the book is practically helpful 
and sound. 

There are only sixteen pages of 
theory and fundamental principles, sim- 
ply stated, and some one hundred and 
seventy pages of practical details in 
the shape of balanced menus for chil- 
dren and proper recipes for preparing 
the foods involved.—Reviewed by Anne 
Pierce. 


cess. 
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Garden Books—“The Round Table,” 
460 Park Ave., New York City, for 
April, 1928, publishes a list of garden 
books compiled by Kathryn P. Clark, 
of the Department of Elementary In- 
struction, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
3rooklyn, N. Y. The list also contains 
flower, tree and bird guides and half a 
dozen books on nature study for small 
children, as well as a list of nature and 
garden stories. 








Make a Map of Home 


(Continued from page 23) 
































iper we put our house. Of course I 
nk it is my house, but Mary and 
nne think it is theirs, so out of cour- 
sy to them I wrote down, “Mary and 
nne’s House.” Now Mary and Anne’s 
ther goes to an office every day and 
etting him off and welcoming him 
nie are terribly important events, so | 
marked his route to and from the 
tice with a red line, just the way we 
w in Lindbergh’s flight on the map 
the world. Then I thought it would 
only polite to put in Mary and 
ne’s school and the way they go to | = 
ind the grocer’s, because we run | 
re so much, and because he is really 
charming man who makes us pres- | 
of crackers. And we put in the 
urch because Anne wanted to draw a 
eeple. 
Next we put in what the locality pro- 
uces. We are in the midst of a rich 
rming country so we wished to show 
First we painted a little peach tree 
ll in blossom, to indicate the orchards. 
hen we drew a few stalks of wheat for 
e wheat fields. Then there is a mon- 
ter called a thrashing machine that 
es roaring through our town at nigh 
its way from one district to another, 
we drew that just the way the old 
explorers drew a whale. Then-we put 
own the flour mill, where the farmers 
bring their wheat to be ground, and a 
line of freight cars carrying to the 
east the fruit and grain that we cannot 
ourselves. On the fruit cars we 
rote “Refrigerator cars” and drew an 
pple and a strawberry and a peach to | 
how what they carried. 
lhe history of our region ought, we 
thought, to go on the map. We dis- 
overed that we knew very little about 
Our town was wilderness a hun- 
lred years ago. What could we say of 
its brief history? 








Are You Denying Your Child His 
Rightful Heritage of Good Reading ? 


Whatever fortune you are laying up for your child, it is possible that this wealth 

may be lost. If you give him access to the Gold of Good Literature, he will store 

for himself a treasure that can never be taken from him. A mighty equipment to 

meet life, this friendship with great authors—it means clear thinking, keen judj- 
| ment, resourcefulness and true appreciation. 


| You buy him books—you have a good library—but reading, like eating, must be 

done regularly and under the guidance of a capable person who can make the diet 
attractive as well as nourishing. Don’t leave it to chance that your boy or girl 
will discover those great authors who will develop mind and character... Don’t 
take the risk that cheap fiction, sensational plays and lurid philosophy will have 
no lasting effect on their minds. 


Make Sure That They Have a Steady Diet of the 
Golden Vitamins of Literature—Subscribe to 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 


Have You a Daughter at the 
Flapper Age? 


Have You a Boy in the 


IRST we drew the path of the Impressionable Teens? 


pioneers who came from the western 
irt of New York State to settle be- 
de our little river. Going to the library 
nd looking up the matter, we found 


He probably has the reading habit already. 
He forms many of his ideas of life from 
the things he reads in books. Are you sat- 
isfied that he form these ideas from read- 


Jazz-mad, out for adventure—our young 
people get a lot of unjust criticism. They 
don’t take to cheapness naturally, it’s a 
cultivated habit. The Golden Book brings 


at the French Jesuit priests had gone 
rough this region before the English, 
their way to build missions for the 
as “ ; ar ey a 
idiians. So we drew a black-frocked 





ing anything but the best? Try giving him 
the most worth while and most entertain- 
ing in literature—and watch his good taste 


expand. 


the thrill of greatness—its adventures with 
great authors set a standard of right think- 
ing. Leave a copy on the table and watch 
it disappear. 


riest with a prayer book in his hand. | 
he Indians, it seemed, had left their | THE GoLpEN Book comes to you once a month with a golden feast of 
wn story behind them, for an old | fiction, plays, poems and essays, the cream of the moderns as well as the 
eighbor, hearing of our interest, took | classics of the past. It’s a magazine for the whole family—a magazine 

into his house and showed us a great that is finding its place in every home of good breeding. Jf You Mail 


lection of arrowheads and other In- the Introductory Coupon Today, It Will Bring You Your First Six 
an relics that he had uncovered in the | . : 
Issues. 


( days when he first plowed his land. 



















we wrote down the name of the 
ndian tribe and sketched an Indian AT THE SPECIAL PRICE OF $1.00 
ive with his bow and arrow. The 






eighbor went on to say that the land | Chi 7 | 
uld tell us stories of days long before | Tue Goiven Book, | 
e Indians, and he showed us a hole | $$ Fifth Avenue. New York City. | 
ere once the bones of a dinosaur had [4 | 

en found lying in the earth. They || I accept your Special Introductory Offer and enclose $1.00 for six issues of the | 
‘re later dug up, and taken to a || Golden Book. | 
useum. We thereupon drew the dino- || | 
Os — i a Be he ot | 
that at an even earlier time all the || | 

liddle West was one great inland sea, r Address | 
(Continued on next page) I * SB cnt 2 NR TENS CeCe aRe 
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Your Name 


ON THIS 
DISTINGUISHED PAPER 


In The Smart Larger Size 


Your name and address on every sheet and en- 
velope of “ American Individual” Stationery 
makes it distinctly yours. And the fine quality 
—the quiet beauty of the paper itself, is a per- 
fect expression of your own good taste. 


Three Beautiful Finishes 


Glove Skin (as rich and smooth as fine silk) 
Linen Cloth (a conservative, ultra-smart linen) 
Crushed Antique (a handsome, rippled finish) 


100 Sheets — 75 Envelopes 


~ 

only $1] 85 post paid 
manufactured by 

THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 

In sending order —check desired fin- 

ish, print your full name and address. 


makers since 1866 . 





The Reynolds .& Reynolds Co., Dept. 22, 
\check Dayton, Ohio 
Enclosed is }money order for $1.85 for which 
send postpaid stationery imprinted as follows; 
Name aE ee _— 
Address i eat aoa 
Finish: 9 Linen Cloth [ 
Glove Skin 1 Crushed Antique [) 
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The Seale for Every Member of the Family 


The 
9 318 Greenwich St. 


Jacobs Bros., Inc. 
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Mississippi 


Detecto Ace—$15.00 
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Send for Free Health Literature. 
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Make a Map of Home 
(Continued from page 45) 


and to prove it he brought bits of rock 
from his land which was once part of 
the bottom of this lake, and showed us 
the tiny shellfish turned to stone. So 
we wrote across the whole map, PRE- 
HISTORIC INLAND SEA. 

While we were in the library, we 
saw pinned to the wall a literary map 
of the United States. It showed where 
Huckleberry Finn lived, and the Gentle- 
man from Indiana, and the old lady in 
the House of Seven Gables. Here | 
have to make a confession about our 
town. We have not as yet produced a 
great writer. No one has created an 
immortal character for our streets. But 
we have brought forth a >! . man 
so famous that he was recently chosen 
to do the mural decorations “si one of 
the most beautiful buildings in New 
York, and a sculptress whose statues 
may be seen in many cities. So we 
noted on the map the fact that they 
were born here. 

Like the old map-makers, 
to make mention of the 
the ~ vena and beasts and 
birds in our 


we decided 
pice things, 
1 birds. ‘J he 
trees SO many that we 
could not possibly write down all their 
names. The air above our land is like 
a great warm sea, with none of those 
cold currents that seacoast regions 
know. In this golden flood multitudes 
ot birds live, feeding on the great 
plenty of our fields and orchards. We 
kept track for a month of the differe: 
kinds we saw, and finally recorded 
information that one hundred and 
different frequented our gai 
The wild flowers, were so 
that we could only count them and 
member the number. But we did wish 
to put in some of them. The trillium 
we painted in a wood represented by 
one tree. The cowslips, so character- 
istic of the country, we indicated by 
yellow splash beside the river. 
of purple represented the violets. 


are 


sorts 
too, 


re- 


Nour 


there are more 


countrys ide 
anin 


Y OC vl 


well-cultivated 
domesticated 

than wild ones. But we gic i 
many small creatures. We marked on 
our map the path worn by the rabbits as 
they ran into the blackberry briar. Then 
there was the way the weasel takes 
when he creeps unde rthe fence into the 
chicken yard at might. And there were 
snake holes. We painted in some mag- 
nificent serpents, a rattlesnake 
with his tail in the air, 

colored blue racer, and 
water snake. We 
to our map facts 


ials 


coiled 
and the brilliant 
the red-bellied 
are constantly adding 
we learn about the 
history of the place, discoveries we 
make, for now we are always going on 
trips ot discovery. 

And we are looking forward to mak- 
ing something more next year. Anne 
is going to make a flat model in clay. 
It will show the contour of the farm 
the hill, the brook. Mary is planning 
to do a scene on a sand table, and use 
little houses and trees and people, all 
of paper, but I shall keep drawing, for 
I like best paper and pencil and paints 
as a means of telling the story of my 
own well-beloved bit of country. 
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Safer - - - these 
PYREX 


T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Ci. 


nursing bottles 





~. s = a 
a, OE pal = 
In the two shapes baby specialists 
approve—narrow neck and wide 
mouth—8-ounce size only 











I geoeeonpye nursing bottles . 
what a constant source of an- 
noyance they are! How well every 
mother knows the tragedy of a sud- 
den break just when the bottle is 
needed most. 


That is why mothers insist on 
PYREX Nursing Bottles—like 
PYREX Ovenware—so sturdily re- 
sistant to sudden temperature shocks. 
You can sterilize PYREX Nursing 
Bottles thcroughly. Or take them 
from the ice-box and plunge them 
into boiling water. Hold them, hot, for 
quick cooling under thecold water tap. 

Heat them or chill them—no fear 
that they’ // crack or break 

PYREX Nursing Bottles excel in 
other ways. They are six-sided to pre- 
vent slipping or rolling. Flat-bottomed 
to stand firmly. Smooth inside to clean 
easily. Ounces and half-ounces plainly 
marked. 

7 $A ry 
Order these safer nursing bottles from 
your druggist today. Made by the 
makers of PYREX Ovenware, the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Won't break in boiling or cooling 








‘‘Our Parents Are Our 


Greatest Problem’’ 
(Continued from page 17) 


that daughter and I look more like sis- 
ters than mother and daughter!”” Hon- 
stly, if I had a dollar for every time | 
ave heard that remark, | would be quite 
well-to-do. Sometimes the mother tosses 
er head coquettishly and adds, “I tell 
hem that it is just my bobbed hair that 
ikes me look so kiddish !” 
lake us as a whole, we are a pretty 
lecent lot—both boys and girls, but to 
read the articles written about us and 
hear the speeches criticizing us, one 
vould think we were vice-ridden crea- 
tures, indeed. It isn’t fair, any more 
an it would be for me to say that most 
others get drunk. 1| know of one that 
oes—she is kind of a nut, though she 
hinks she is “different.” In our town 
sort of distinguishes her from the 
rest to drink as much as a man, so she 
loes it. But that doesn’t mean that she 
a typical case, any more than is Mrs. 
\Westbrook, who ran away with her 
ughter’s fiancé two days before the 
lding. There aren’t many mothers 
ke that, and there aren’t many young- 
ters today who are quite so jazz mad 
s they are represented. 


SPOKE of Mrs. Supple a while ago. 
| She is what I call an “understanding” 

other. Not that she is of the old- 
fashioned type that made slaves of 
themselves, and let themselves “run 
down” just so that daughter could have 
i good time. No, indeed. Mrs. Supple 

as pretty and fresh looking as any 
girl could want her mother to be, but 
he doesn’t seem to be thinking anything 
about it. She just is. And by “under- 
standing” I mean this: 

Dolly Supple is a stenographer, and 
puts in eight hours of good hard work 
every day, and then has a long ride 
home, sometimes having to stand up all 
the way.. Does her mother meet her at 
the door with a lot of silly questions 
such as, “Did you get that silk thread 
for me?” and “Is your new boss a young 
man or an old one?” and “Why don’t 
you have your blue silk made over like 
Marjorie Thompson’s?” and so on. In- 
stead, Mrs. Supple merely says, “Hello, 
dear,” and Dolly, tired and probably a 
little peevish, goes up and takes a nice 

arm bath, changes to some fresh 
clothes, comes down and eats her dinner, 
ind then she and her mother have such 

good time laughing and talking to- 
gether. Dolly tells Mrs. Supple all the 
little things that have happened, and 
they both enjoy it, whereas if Mrs. Sup- 
ple had nagged her, Dolly probably 
would have answered back, and her 
mother would have cried and said some- 
thing about “the selfish children of to- 
day.” But Mrs. Supple understands 
that a girl working in an office all day 

tired, and you would be surprised to 
know how many mothers of working 
girls do not seem to realize this. 

If more mothers were like Mrs. Sup- 
ple, we wouldn’t have to complain so 
bitterly about the older generation. And 
mothers like Mrs. Supple know there is 
nothing wrong with us, too. 























If you have been chosen by your 
community to take this responsibil- 
ity, you will welcome the help of 


the new Medart Catalog. 


For Fifty-five years Medart have 
been leaders in the making of play- 
ground equipment. The new 
Medart Catalog shows over thirty 


different 


equipment, 


pieces of playground 
each piece illustrated, 


described and priced. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3534 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


For 55 Years Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus and Playground Equipment. 


Are you responsible 


Playground Equipment ? 

























for the 


Every piece of Medart Equipment 
is built to withstand rough usage 
—and each piece has improved 


features of safety. 


If you are responsible for the new 
playground equipment—you de- 
serve and need the aid of the New 
Medart Playground Catalog. 


Write in would be 


glad to send it to you right away. 


today—we 




















With a 7 ale Dump Truck 


Though moderate in price, 


From the minute Sonny re- 
ceives his “Son-ny” Dump 
Truck — smart, brilliant in 
its orange and black baked 
enamel finish—he’ll be haul- 
ing stones and gravel, mak- 
ing roads, playing happily 
hour after hour. 


Your dealer has a complete line of 
Wagons and Trucks, or can easily order for you. 


The Dayton Toy and Specialty Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


ALSO MAKERS OF SATON WHEELBARROWS AND WAGONS 



























the “Son-ny” Dump Truck 
is the equivalent of much 
higher-priced trucks in 
strength, size and appear- 
ance. It’s the ideal toy for 
healthful play and fun—in- 
doors and out. 


“Son-ny” 









For Advertising Policy see page 56. 

























































































BOOKS for CHILDREN 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 


Author of “A Happy School Year” and “West Indian Play Days” 


AN you identify the characters in 
the small pictures on this page? 
They are all well-known person- 
ages from children’s books. See if you 
can name them. Check your answers 
by the correct ones given in the “Key 
to the Pictures” on the next page. 

After you have identified these char- 
acters test yourself and your children 
with the following questions based on 
children’s literature. This is a suitable 
test tor children of about ten years of 
age—and if a child makes a perfect 
score, naming all the characters on this 
page and answering all the following 
questions correctly, we should like to 
hear about it. The answers to the ques- 
tions will be found on the following 
page. 


Ask Me Another 

(1) Who slept for a hundred years? 

(2) In what country did Heidi live? 

(3) What was the name of a wooden 
marionette with a long nose? 

(4) What little animal used to 
visit Mr. MecGregor’s arden ? 

(5) What became of the Ugly 
Duckling ? 

(6) Who tollowed a_ rabbit 
down his hole? 

(7) Who was Tinker Bell ? 

(8) Who wished to find out 
what the crocodile had for dinner ? 

(9) How did the Little Lame 
Prince travel? 

(10) What family was ship- 
wrecked and lived on an island 
for many years? 





(11) What was the name of a 
doctor who had many animal pets 
and who learned to speak anitnal 
language ? 

(12) Who wrote “The Child’s 
Garden of Verses”? 

(13) What did Hans Christian 
Andersen write ? 

(14) Who went to a ball ina 

pumpkin coach ? 
















(15) What little boy had ad- 
ventures under the water ? 

(16) In what book 
is the hero a brownie ? 

(17) Who lived in 
Sherwood Forest ? 


(18) What kind of 









Do You Know These Folks 2? 





animal was Rikki-tikki-tavi? 
(19) Who gave all his clothes to 
tigers ? 
(20) In what fairy tale do we find 
this rhyme: 
‘Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Wi 
The bi 
test may be found in the attractive edi- 
tions of classic stories put out by vari- 
ous publishers. Of course we do not 


10 § the fairest Oy us a 
Oks and characters in the above 


want to buy all our books in one edition. 
Miss Moore, of the New York Public 
Library, objects energetically to “books 
in livery,” and a bookshelf which held 
only books in a uniform binding would 
be most uninteresting. We are, how- 
ever, listing a few of the good sets of 
children’s classics so that you may select 
trom them. 


Attractive moderate-priced 
editions of classics 


CHE CHILDREN’S CLassic SERIES. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 
These sturdy blue-covered books 
include well-illustrated editions of 
The Princess and the Goblin, 
Mopsa the Fairy, Golden Deeds, 
Pinnochio, Robinson Crusoe and 
others. 
Tue Dutton CHILpDREN’s CLAs- 
stcs. Dutton. $2.00. 
Here you will find The Water 
Babies, Heidi, and the fairy tales 
of Andersen and Grimm, illus- 
trated by English artists. 
Stories Att CHILDREN Love 
Series. Lippincott. $1.50. 
In this edition are some of the 
books above mentioned, also some 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s books and 
Johanna Spvyri’s delightful stories 
(Heidi, Mazli, etc. ). 
Tue Louis Rueap Series. Har- 
per. $1.75. 
There are seventeen books in this 
series with Louis Rhead’s fine 
illustrations. Among them you 
will find “Robin Hood,” “The 
Swiss Family 
Robinson,” and 
“Hans Brinker 
and the Silver 
Skates.” Che 



































Picture Your Child | 
with his “‘veryown’’ 
Chautauqua Desk 


for the two 
and encouragement 
the New Chau- 


ether as a “Home Kindergarten” 
€ year-old, or as an aid 
chool work for the older child, 





1a Desk is a boon to the busy mother and a 
ing to the eager and active child—is truly 
end of the quest for the best in a desk” for 
ren 

§ 6 











, the Chautauqua 


Desk “helps the scribbling child to | 
direct his instinct toward fine | 
ends says Angelo Patri, noted 
educator The two-year-old is not 


too young to 


enjoy its use. 









As useful for ten-year-old sister as 
it is interesting to three-year-old 
brother and usable with equal ease 
and comfort by either, because both 
Desk and Seat are adjustable. 





Children should have their “‘work’’ 
to do while mother has hers The 
upper part of the Equipment, which 
contains the Scrolls and Drawing 
Board, may be taken off and used 
separately by one child while an- 
other uses the Table and Seat 
What father wouldn't be proud to 
have provided these helps for mother \y 


3 and children? ‘ 3 
In Thousands of Homes 
THE NEW 
CHAUTAUQUA DESK 














viding the answer to the question, ‘Mother, 
t can I do next? Its Interchangeable Scrolls 
l\}o Books’’ contain hundreds of suggestions 
y work and constructive play. Particularly 


1 than 


tor intorma- 


Worth more 
Write 


ring vacation days. 
on ramy days alone 


Mail the coupon NOW, 


Lewis E. Myers and Company 
Valparaiso, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Lewis E. Myers and Company, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


EWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY, 
HLEARAISS, IND 
send free 


literature about the new Chautauqua 









newest of these is Aesop’s Fables. 


Tue Riversipe Booxsuetr. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.00. 
This series includes stories for older 


children such as “The Peterkin Papers,” 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “I[van- 
hoe.” A new addition is “The Log of 
a Cowboy,” by Andy Adams. 
Tne Beacon Booxsue tr. Little, 
$2.00. 
3e% on and dignified editions of “Lit- 
tle Women,” “Nelly’s Silver Mine,” 
“The Oregon Trail” and others, with 
full-page color illustrations. 
SCRIBNER ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 
$2.50. 


Brown. 


Scrib- 

ver 
These are 
beautiful books, 


expensive but very 

with illustrations in 

color. They include “Little Lord 

Fauntleroy,” “The Wind in the Wil 

lows,” “The Arabian Nights” and “The 

Deerslayer.” 

Lire ON THE Mississipp1. Mark Twain. 
Illustrated by Frank Schoonover and 
W. Steward. Harper. $2.50. 

A beautiful edition tor older children 

and adults. 


more 


Key to the Pictures 


(1) Simple Simon, from Mother 
Goose’s Nursery Rhymes. Macmillan. 

(2) Alice, from Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. Macmillan. 

(3) Jack-Be-Nimble, from . Little 
Mother Goose. Dodd, Mead. 

(4) Dr. Dolittle, from Dr. Dolittle’s 
Zoo. Stokes. 

(5) Long John Silver, from Treas- 


ure Island. Macmillan. 

(6) Pinnochio, from the book of that 
name. Macmillan. 

(7) Dog of Flanders, from the book 
of that name. Macmillan. 


(8) Christopher Robin, from Now 
We Are Six. Dutton. 
(9) Joan of Arc, from Golden Deeds. 


Macmillan. 


(10) Heidi, from the story of that 
name. Dutton. 

(11) Wendy, John and Michael, 
from the Peter Pan Picture Book. 
Macmillan. 

(12) Tom the Water Baby, from 


Water Babies. Dutton. 
(13) Robinson Crusoe, 
son Crusoe. Macmillan. 


from Robin- 


Answers to “Ask Me Another” 


(1) The Sleeping Beauty. 

2) Switzerland. 

(3) Pinnochio. 

(4) Peter Rabbit. 

(5) He became a swan. 

(6) Alice (in Wonderland). 
(7) The fairy in “Peter Pan.” 


(8) The Elephant’s Child. 


(9) He traveled on a magic cloak. 
(10) The Swiss Family Robinson. 


(11) Dr. Dolittle. 

(12) Robert Louis Stevenson. 

(13) Fairy tales. 

(14) Cinderella. 

(15) Tom, the Water Baby. 

(16) The Adventures of a Brownie. 
(17) Robin Hood. 

(18) A mongoose (Kipling’s “First 


Jungle Book’’) 
(19) Little Black Sambo. 
(20) Snow White and 
Dwarfs. 


the Seven 


For Advertising Policy see page 56. 








Are You 
Discouraged 
Over This 
Bad Habit? 








JACKSON’S SANITARY THUMB 
GUARDS 


will break the habit in two to six 
weeks—children of all ages cured per- 
manently easily adjusted no incon- 
venience—normal use of thumbs retained 


—also made for fingers 
Endorsed by leading child 
dentists and orthodonist 


specialists, 


Send for FREE DESCRIP- 
TIVE BOOKLET containing 
endorsements trom many 
satisfied users. Siate age 





of child 
eae ee ae ee 


CuHILp Wael 


FARE GUI! Ini C-728 
Yale Static New Haven, Conn 
Drawer UL. 

Gentlemen: Please send free your 
descriptive booklet enti tled Thumb 
Sucking—Its Dangers—Its Cure.” 
DUE . ctiniastbanoersccansennesnbeusiabaness 
Address 
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Margaret Gordon Arnold 
and Frances M. Beem 


Not the commonplace fairy 
tales your children know by 
heart, but twelve beautiful fas- 
Cinating stories which mothers 
in strange lands have been tell- 
ing for generations. And 
the pictures! The enchanting 
charm of colored pictures that appeal to child- 
ish imagination. A copy of FOLK TALES RE- 
TOLD will delight the heart of any child. 
Your little ones will beg for the stories over 
and over again, and the older children will 
love to read them for themselves. 


Cloth, 94 pages; 5 1-4 by 7 1-2 in. $X"postpaid. 


pin*]°°to this ad and mail to 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 
2971 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 



















CROWN 


Lavender 
Smelling Salts 


At home, at the theatre, while 
shopping or traveling, or if you 
find yourself in stuffy rooms or 
crowded places, the pungent fra- 
grance of Crown Lavender 
Smelling Salts clears the brain, 
steadies the nerves, counteracts 
faintness and weariness. It is 
invigorating—a delight and com- 
fort. Sold everywhere. Schieffelin 
& Co., 170 William St., New York. | 











For FREE Book offer 


to subscribers to this 
magazine see first inside 
cover! 
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Nature gave baby a breast 
Hygeia does likewise; 




















hence, weaning ts easy 








No funnel, no brush re- 
quired. Look for one ring on 
the breast; and two rings on 
the food-cell. Avoid misfits | 


ONE RING —_~ 


rwo RINGS ——>& 












































BREAST 
NIPPLE 





COVER 
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FOOD 
*+CELl 






























































THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 











s, Harold F. Ritchie 
Ave 34th 


t? Co., Inc., 
mF F- 


Sales Representative 
Belmont Bidg., Medison 

















We will send you baby booklet or food-cell 
cover. Mark the one you want and mail to us. 
Booklet Cover. Hygeia Nursing Bottle 

»., 1212 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 






































Baby Is Safer and More 
Comfortable —— This Way. 








































Jor 
TOURING CAR 
SEDAN 





|) Dor COACH 
|| catoove 
riv or Bassinet, 
carry babies up to 18 months No 
worry or tired arms for mother Strongly made and 
attractive can’t upset absorbs all shocks Folding 
| l upholstery—instantly re 
tel or camp Fx ide for stor- 
s used b lelighted others 
lel for every car $3.50 and up 
ction guaranteed or money refunded At dealers 
nd et wr illustrated folder 


N MOTOR CRIB CO., 
-H, 8 Sridee St., New York, 
t oblig illustrated folder; 





such 


i Safe a 


please send also 


























Teach Your Children the Value 


of Money 
(Continued from page 11) 


mistakes so I handle the money myself.” 


Thirdly, “Il don’t know what is wrong, 
but they drive me distracted begging 
for money. I have to give it to them 
if 1 want any peace.” Fourth, “My 


children can’t be trusted to spend money 
wisely, never give them more than 
they ask for, and I always know before- 
hand how they going to use it.” 
The first denotes a careless attitude of 
indulgence on the part of the parents. 
They assume no responsibility for the 
financial training of the future adult. 

The 
become 


so | 


are 


of parents easily 
critical regarding 
the frequent calls for money and ques- 
tion the child’s need for anything he 
wishes to purchase. “What did you do 
with the money I gave you vesterday ?” 
horror which haunts the sen- 
and fills him witl 


second 


grout 
fretiul and 
] 


becomes a 


sitive child 1a sense of 


unfair treatment. 
HE third group have, through in- 
judicious giving or buying fostered 
in their children a feeling that they 
have simply to make a “give me” appeal 
and hand or purse will be filled. Later 


fact that thei1 
money value, 

their 
to sup- 


those parents lament the 
children have no sense of 
and wonder wh Vv thev 
fathers to have unlimited 
ply them with either funds. 
Experience teaches such children that 
their requests must be made at oppor- 
tune times, when the mood of the par- 
ent is favorable. They learn, too, that 
the right type of audience often brings 
the money which father would have 
courage to refuse if approached when 
alone. These same children boast that 
if they bring an article home on ap- 
proval, and “let father see it on,” he is 
sure to say “Keep it.” 


expect 
ability 


goods or 


The fourth type of comment comes 
from self-sufficient parents with such 
faith in their own ability to purchase 
wisely that they assume the privilege 
for the whole family. They refuse to 
give their children allowances and help 
them to spend their money wisely, be- 
cause it too much trouble. These 
parents buy everything except carfare, 
or having allowed the child to make 
minor purchases, they demand the 
change before the child has had oppor- 
tunity to return it. This arouses the 
child’s resentment, gives him a sense of 
being distrusted, and by sheer lack of 
use destroys his latent ability to acquire 
economic judgment. These parents evi- 
dently wish to feel that their children 
are dependent upon them. 


is 


One type of parent is no worse than 


the other, each group does a tragic 
wrong to children. They may send 
them out into the world fitted for manv 


things, with other mental and physical 


habits of great value, but with their 
economic sense stunted or inh‘bited to 
such an extent that every contact of 


life is harder for them than it need be. 
Every other phase of life is limited 

a degree by their lack of judgment in 
the use of money. Careful training in 
the economics of consumption is a ne- 






0 


sunburn’s 
in/ 
pain. 
Don’t suffer sunburn’s tor- 
ture this summer! Be ready 
with Unguentine! It soothes 
instantly. Aids healing. 


Carry a tube to the seashore 
On hikes. For all burns. 50c 


Norwich Pha 


Send me 


acal Co., Dept 
trial tube of Ur 


SN Norwich, 


guentine. 


N. ¥ 


free 


For Your Baby 
To Supplement 
the Milk Diet 
Prescribed by 
over 4000 Doctors 
‘ Save Mothers 
24 hours a week 
kitchen time 
Cost less than 
if made at home 


Soive the vacation 
STRAIN ED problem of | 
VEGETABLES ‘feedings on train, 


in auto, at hotel 
Ask your doctor and write us for dealer’s name 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 
1331 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y 2 











APPROVED 


BABY SOUP 








LEARN MUSIC 


On instruments made at home! 


6 hours making, 60 hours PLAYING! 
“The Way Man Learned Music” 


book costing only $2.50 
R. W. oul £ B., A.M., Rowayton, Conn. 











Recommended 
PATTERNS 


cCALL printed patterns may 
be bought at leading stores 
throughout the country and from 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Par- 


ents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

No. Price No. Price 
5331...30 cents 5199...25 cents 
5268...30 cents 5202. ..35 cents 
5095...35 cents 5232...35 cents 
5318...35 cents 5284...35 cents 
5311...35 cents 5298...35 cents 
5231...35 cents 5261...25 cents 
5163...35 cents 5258...35 cents 
5256...35 cents 4948...30 cents 
5233...30 cents 5034...25 cents 
5259...35 cents 3625...25 cents 
4853...35 cents 4019...25 cents 
5024...35 cents 3640...25 cents 
5172...35 cents 4977...25 cents 
5185...25 cents 5259...35 cents 

















cessity for every man and woman, if 
life is to be successful and well rounded 

Parents automatically assume re- 
ponsibility to the community for such 


training of the child that he shall 
be fitted to become a citizen in the 
rger group. As he has a share in the 


physical goods used by the family, he 
hould also share in the economic life. 

he limitations and the responsibilities 
mposed by the amount of the income 
hould be brought to his attention grad- 
ually, in such ways that he will be able 
to meet the financial demands of adult 
life, without the severe mental suffer- 
ng which accompanies the need for 
complete readjustment of habit and 
thought. To become the best type of 
citizen, the adult must be able to make 

reasonable economic adjustment to 
the life of the community. This ad- 
justment depends on the training he had 
as a child in the use of money. 

Many boys and girls grow up expect- 
ing an unlimited supply of money, with 
their purses re-filled upon request, or 
oftener. Others are in the habit of 
incurring debts, sure that if sufficient 
pressure is brought to bear upon their 
parents, the bills will be paid with little 
or no objection. Either practice leads 
to a feeling that money is always plen- 
tiful, and that one has only to ask for 
it. This hit-or-miss method of finan- 
cing the activities of children is com- 
mon in most families. Such children 

re rarely obliged to choose between 
two wished-for and desirable privileges 
or purchases because of the cost, and 
they have little idea of the limitations 
of money. It is equally impossible to 
teach children to spend wisely if they 
never had opportunity to spend accord- 
ing to their own judgment. 

It is not sufficient to teach restraint 
in the use of money; such lessons alone 
would tend to develop a generation of 
The possession of money en- 
tails real responsibility. Children must 
learn that money . represents effort, 
trength, and a portion of the life of 
the person who has earned it. They 
must be taught that money should be 
used to obtain values at least equal to 
the effort of earning. They need also 
to realize that it should provide not 
only for personal and family necessi- 
ties, but for the needs of others, and for 
civic development. 


misers. 


ERSONAL budgets and accounting 

offer a practical application of the 
principles of thrift and good citizen- 
hip. The amount of money given to 
children to spend should be definite after 
careful study of the special needs of 
each child. The first amount should be 
small and the obligations connected with 
its use clearly defined. Not only pleas- 
ures and giving, but saving and some 

cessities ought to be included in the 
lan. The whole matter should be dis- 
sed with the child. As the child 
grows older the amount should be in- 
creased to meet his increased responsi- 
bility. Gradually he will acquire suff- 
cient judgment to choose his clothing, 
and meet all of his personal expenses. 
Living within a budget is sure to have a 
inarked influence on character building. 


Cus 











Indoors and Out! 


| 


| rubber-bound 


HETHER indoors, learning to walk, 
or outdoors, enjoying a fresh-air ride, 
will 


SAFETY-W ALKER take care of 


child. 


your 





is the smartest of all sulkies and it can in- 
stantly converted into an equally fine 
baby-tender! Simply detach the foot-rest 
and long handle—no sooner said than done! 


be 


Young mothers, everywhere, now rely on 
this wonderful “mechanical nurse-girl.” 
SAFETY-WALKER is highly recommended by 
doctors and child specialists. 


The swinging seat automatically keeps baby’s 
weight evenly balanced in every position, 
eliminating muscle strain. And the wide, 
base prevents upsetting and 
protects baby from projecting table-tops, etc. 


: 
| In beauty, too, SAretTy-WALKER stands out 








as the “Rolls-Royce” of sulkies. Trim lines 
—style—attractive colors—a back-rest richly 
upholstered in Spanish Art leather. 


Joy and Safety for your 














“His 


Mother's Choice” 


your dealer 
today about 
SaFeTy-WALKER 
if he cannot sup 
ply you, write us 
direct. We will 
shipyoua 
SAFETY-WALKER 
( O. D. for a 
week's trial with 
privilege of re- 
turning and get 
fing your money 
back if you are 
not satisfied. 


Sce 





Sarety-Walt KER with “o8- 


rest attached. 








Sarety-WaLker folded flat. 


The Rockaway Manufacturing Company 


533-535 East Fifth St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








LET CALVERT 
SCHOOL COME 
TO YOU 
Calvert School, since its 
foundation 31 years ago, has 
successfully taught thou- 
sands of children in their 
own homes in every part of 
the world. Calvert Home 
Courses provide expert schooling from 
Kindergarten to High School solee the 





Instruction 





supervision of specialists in child edu- 
cation. Each pupil's work is individu- 
ally guided by a Calvert teacher in 
Baltimore. 

An Ohio mother writes: “While liv- 
ing in the country, little daughter 
had the Calvert course with such suc- 
cess that at eleven she is a freshman in 
High School and finds the work easy.” 

With Calvert Home Instruction your 
child can go as fast or as slow as he is 
able. 

V. M. Hillyer, A.B., Harvard, author 
of “Child Training,” ““A Child’s History 
of the World,” etc., is Mead Master. For 
free descriptive booklet, address 


Assistant to the President 
CALVERT SCHOOL 
116 W. 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Castis)NAMES 


for marking clothing while at Camp. 


FREE! YOUR OWN 


FIRST NAME 
TO introduce (sti) Names to you be- 


fore the camping season starts we will 
send you FREE one dozen of yourown 
first name woven in fast color thread. 
Use Gshis) Names for marking all your 
clothing and laundry which will then 
neverbelost. J. & J.CASH, Inc. 
688th St., South Norwalk, Conn. 
MT eee 
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| [Airplane Swing] 


Kiddies Go Wild Over Flying Fun 


Here’s a plane they can really ride- -no make- 
believe—and it rides like a real plane. Three 
places to sit or stand— plenty of places to hold on. 
Four Point Suspension — Can't Tip 
Safe and sturdy. Brilliant red body 4 feet long. 
Natural wood wings, pilot seat and handle. 
Packed Flat. Set Up in Ten Minutes 
Hang it on the porch, in the attic, basement, 
under a tree, of wherever children play. 
Keep Youngsters Home—Off the Street 
You'll know where they are when they have 
an Airplane Swing. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 


we'll send 

oneon receipt of $3.75 
Hunt-Helm-Ferris & Co., Inc. 
790 W, Front St., HARVARD, ILLINOIS 














For Advertising Policy see 











“Our child is sutfering from adhesions, 
following an abdominal operation; Kangru 
Springshus are of especial benefit to her.” 

mao. Ff. &. F., 


Ottumwa, 


hi of 4 or 5 

irs is kept busy 

and entertained with 
Kangru - Springshus. 

TI € hard rubbe r sole 

\ permits their use in- 


TY YT 
| |/ y doors as well as out- 
\e &” “"s 


KANGRU-SPRINESHU 


BETTER THAN JUMPING ON THE BED 


buying Kangru- 
r their children because the; 
strengthen leg and stomacl 


the child is having fun. 


Doctors everywhere are 
Sprit shus for 


ach muscles while 


Children can mp, bounce, run, $ 
valk or dance on Kangru-Spring- 
They never tire of playing 
with them and never tire of play- 
ing on them, 


A PAR 


Add 50c west 
of Rockies 


GO TO YOUR DEALER 
If he can’t supply you—SEND COUPON 
CT CNM cm i 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO., 
701 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Illinois. 


. : , P. O. Money Order 
Enclosed is Express Money Order fOr $ 

PUD POR. cc caccccssta pairs Rubber Sole Kangru- 
Springshus with the understanding that this money 
will be refunded if not satisfactory. 





POST PAID 


IN THE 
SMART, LARGE 


VA 


PISTINGUISHED/ 
STATIONERY Z 


100 SHEETS - 75 ENVELOPES 


Your name and address on every 

sheet and envelope of American Individual 
Stationery makes it distinctly yours. And the 
fine quality—the quict beauty of the paper itself, 
is a perfect expression of your own good taste. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 
Glove Skin (as rich and smooth as fine silk) 
Linen Cloth (a conservative, ultra-smart linen) 


Crushed Antique (a handsome, antiqued paper 
—striking and distinguished) 


The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


MAIL THIS 
CouPc 


The REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS CO. Dept. 22-A 


DAYTON. OHIO 


Sure: Send me ...merican Individual 
Stationery Cabinets, pantet pe ow below 
ou > fy , . nelosed y 

V / is enclosed fo 
My Check OSee } y 


7 STATE 


MARGIN FOR ADDITIONAL NAMES 





THINGS for CHILDREN 








Games, Handcraft and Other Constructive Fun 


A Backyard Circus 
ONG after the yellow 
vans of “the great- 
est show on earth” 
have rolled out of town, 
echoes of its “Startling, 
stupendous stunts” are 
heard wherever young- 
sters gather. No sum- 
mer is really complete 
without an amateur cir- 
cus, one of the happiest 

memories of childhood. 
Though there may be 
an admission fee of five 
pins, sordid gain is never 











the object of these spec- 
tacles. The real aim is, 
of course, to dazzle, mystify and arouse 
the audience and to display the many 
kinds of ingenuity that the word “cir- 
cus” is bound to call forth in boys and 
girls. To parents who want to 
young, we recommend an active part in 
circus promotion. Just as Dad can en- 
joy the big show himself by taking his 
small son, he can suggest antics for the 
backyard ring or even be chief clown 
or the elephant’s hind legs on the pre- 
text of “helping the youngsters.” 

Home talent circuses have become 
an annual event at many schools, play- 
grounds and camps. The following sug- 
gestions, which have been tried out in 
playground circuses, are adaptable to 
the small neighborhood show in the 
backyard or barn. 


stay 


Atmosphere is all-important to a cir- 
cus. There must be rush and bustle, 
hoarse calls to the animals, growling 
and roaring outside, much final testing 
of ropes and mechanism, hurried con- 
sultation, and a band—which may play 
on combs covered with tissue paper, 
kazoos, or instruments made from vari- 
ous kitchen utensils. 

Flags and pennants of paper cambric 
in bright colors, flying from every post 
and line, will add to the general gayety. 
And, of course, it wouldn’t be a cir- 
cus without peanuts and pink lemonade. 


Tue Anrmats—Domestic pets of all 
types from white mice to ponies may 
be the side-show attractions. Perform- 
ing the acts there may be amusing ani- 
mals of burlap or canton flannel, built 
on light-weight framework and con- 
taining one or two children, according 
to the size and inclinations of the beast. 
Wooden hoops which have been soaked 
in water to make them pliable form a 
curving back for the animal, which is 
reinforced by laths of thin pine, and 
the whole framework is hung from the 
shoulders of boys by means of straps. 

The “horse and rider” is made by 
attaching the horse frame to the child’s 
waist and having false legs, represent- 
ing those of the rider, on the sides of 


Remarkably human is Jumbo, the elephant 


the animal. A “Kentucky Derby” be- 
tween these steeds may be featured. 

The bears may dance and roller skate 
and ride bicycles, performing almost 
any stunts human beings can because 
two feet belonging to one person are 
easier to manage than four feet belong- 
ing to two. 

The elephant with his front feet on 
the floor and his hind feet on a stool 
swings around the stool when urged by 
the commands of the ringmaster. He 
steps over histrainer when the latter lies 
down; he counts objects pointed out by 
the trainer by pawing on the ground 
with his fore-feet the correct number of 
times; he swings his trunk, kneels and 
dances in an awkward fashion to a lively 
tune. 

lhe “horse with a human brain” may 
be put through all sorts of paces. He 
may pick up the trainer’s handkerchief 
upon request. He may be asked to neigh. 
at which the boy at the head says “Nay” 
and the boy at the tail says “Nay, 
nay,” in loud voices. Again the horse 
may be asked if he can count and if he 
can kick twice—at which the front boy 
kicks back and hits the other boy, who 
responds, and general kicking ensues 
until they are stopped by the trainer. 
Again, the trainer may say, “If you 
know it is wrong to behave like this, 
sit down.” The boy in back sits down, 
the other falls on him, and there is a 
skirmish, breaking up the horse and the 
act. 

THE 
bars, 


“ACKERBATS’ —The_ horizontal 
swings, flying rings and other 
backyard play equipment may be the 
setting for stunts, which, though simple, 
are done with all the flourish of pro- 
fessional acrobats. 

Tue RINGMASTER Wears a dress suit, 
white shirt with broad red ribbon from 
shoulder to waist, a tall hat and carries 
a long whip which he cracks upon all 
occasions. He has a goatee and mous- 
tache. Patent leather boots and silk 
hats for him and the animal trainers 
may be made from oilcloth, pasted to 


cardboard. 












TO DO and TO MAKE 








Edited by the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Handcrafts 


Paper Beaps—Attractive and color- 
ful beads may be made from the covers 
f magazines and from colored adver- 
sements. Cut triangles out of these 
wes, with bases of one inch and sides 

two inches whatever 
ze is preferred). Roll these triangles 

very tightly, starting with the base 
nd holding the peak down with paste. 
ut a pin through the middle of the 
roll, and shellac. When dry the beads 

1 be glossy, bright and durable, 

ady to be strung for the adornment 

small girls. 

Picture CAFEeTer1IA—This summer 
project will occupy the children for 

vs and is a lesson both in good selec- 
ons and combinations of foods and in 

aking change. Articles of food are 

ut from the colored advertisements in 
iazines and mounted on heavy paper 
cardboard. Then they are priced and 

rranged by groups, from which the 

ustomers select their “lunches.” Toy 
ney is used and a different child acts 
cashier each time. 


each (or of 


Su mmer Gam es 


SimpLe Dopnce Batt—The players 
tand in a large circle with one player 
’ in the center. The players from 
eir position in the circle try in turn 
hit “it” with the ball. When hit, “it” 
kes the place of the player who hit 
Play fast and do not permit play- 
rs to throw the ball from within the 
rele. A volley ball or soft rubber 
ll is used, 
Mipnigut—One player is the “fox” 
nd the others are “sheep.” The fox 
iy catch the sheep only at “mid- 
ight.” The game starts with the fox 
tanding in a den marked in one cor- 
er of the yard, the sheep in a sheep- 
ld marked in the corner diagonally 
pposite. The fox leaves his den and 
wanders about the meadow (yard), 


i 
] 
i 





whereupon all the sheep also come out 
and scatter around, approaching the tox 
as close as they dare. ‘They keep ask 
ing him, “What time is it?” and he 
answers with any hour he chooses. 
Should he say “Three o'clock,” for in 
stance, they are saie; but if he should 
say “Midnight,” they must run for the 
sheepfold as fast as they can, the fox 
chasing them. Any sheep who is caught 
must change places with the fox, 
the game is repeated. 

Nature Hunt—An interesting ac- 
tivity for picnics and outings. Each 
child is given a leaf, a flower or a 
piece of bark and asked to bring back 
one like it and tell the name of it. Each 
time the child is successtul he scores a 
point, 


and 


BALANCING—This game is suggested 
by Mrs. E. L. B., of Mount Holly, 
N. J., as a favorite with her children. 
wo children each put an object, such 
as a small book, on their heads. The 
second one chosen chases the first and 
tries to snatch the object off his head, 
at the same time keeping his own object 
balanced. The one who keeps his ob- 
ject on the longest selects another child 
who must place the object on his head 
and chase the winner. The idea is to 
see which child can keep in the 


iongest. 


game 


SnatcH THE Hanpkercuier—The 
players form in two lines facing each 
other and about eight yards apart. Each 
line is numbered so that there are cor- 
responding numbers on each side. The 
leader takes a handkerchief, placing it 
midway between the two lines. He 
then calls a number, and the players on 
each side having that number rush for- 
ward and attempt to snatch the hand- 
kerchief. The one who succeeds scores 


one point for his side. The players 
return and the game continues. The 
side which first makes twenty-five 


oints wins the game. 
~ 




















One dollar will be 
paid for brief, clear 
descriptions of games 
for children, games 
which the whole fam- 
ily can play, and 
other contributions 
published in this de- 
partment. Address 
the Editor, CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for 
Parents, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York, 
oe s 









A circus parade is part of the fun 
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SLIDES 
SWINGS 
SEE-SAWS 
ROCK-A-BYS 
SWING-BOBS 
GIANT STRIDE 
COMBINATION 
KINDERGARTE 


BACKYARD 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 






Ss 
GYMS 
N OUTFITS 





° i ime 
Junior Swing Bob H-2 

A Junior Swing Bob should be in the 

back vard t every vith grow 4 

h r Childre ‘ t devi a 

it | des as pla tr to pl 

All ing parts are s ; t " 

there ! dang t 

Ca be easily dis movi or 

stor t nd is sturd of stee l 

n r e iror Att pa ed i 

gre ed ] gray 


Mitchell Kidd 


Keep your child “‘safe’ 
Mitchell Kiddie Slide 


lar with small childrer 























ie Slide 


at home with a 
lt is very popu- 
and tots of 2 


years can play on it with utmost safety 


It requires little space 
indoors or outdoors, 
years Made three 
trom 2 to 12 years of age 


MITCHELL MFG. CO., 


and can be used 


Will last many 


} 


sizes for children 


1415 Forest Home Avenue, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me _ your 
Booklet. 
BE. Gnd censdecemotateen 
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Program for 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


For Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Clubs 
and Child Study Classes 


When Baby 
Goes A-Visiting 


PREPARED BY THE CHILD Stupy AssOCcIATION OF AMERICA 


HIS program How to Use This Program able for the next 


is based on the Appoint a leader who will first read few months? What 
article ‘‘Teach aloud the article on page 11. The leader would have been a 

Your Children the Should then present for discussion the etter way for his 

, : ” various questions given below. She 4 
Value of Money, will next request various members of the parents to have han 
by S. Agnes Don- — 2 up, a Ay = dled this situation: 
: ite ¢ roblems for Discussion. the close o a Ta ae 

ham, on page 11 of the mestinn i Will be teen’ bated te In preparation Af- 
this issue. the leader to read the summary of the terward? lo pre- 
main points made in the article. In pare tor the future ? 
advance of the meeting, the a book (6) Many par- 
and pamphlet references shoul e as- _ _ a%. 3 
signed to members of the group, who will ents encourage thei 
report on them at the meeting. boys and girls to 
Ask your public library to co-operate Save up money for 
with you in providing the books or pam- 


Questions Based 
on the Article 


and when Baby 
stays at Home 


(1) To whom does 








toa 
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Always the 
Same Comfortable 
“"TomwrEyY” Keeps 
Baby Well and 
Happy... 


Tran baby now with 
a 


‘“Torpey” and all through 
the summer baby can go any- 
where without change of juvenz:le 
toilet, which means much in keeping 
baby regular. 

“Toreys” fit any toilet, lock auto- 
matically, fold flat for carrying. 
Work-saving, sanitary and con- 
venient in the home and for travel 
—and a real health aid for the child 
fifth month to fifth year. 

“Torpeys” with and without Foot 
Pressure Rest can be had at leading 
stores and plumbers. 


Write for free booklet containing 
practical Training Suggestions 
Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
( 1 Toilet Specialists 
GertrupE A, Mutter, Pres. 


Dept. V Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Look for the bunny trade mark on 
back rest—your guarantee. 














oes 


the family’s income 
really belong ? 

(2) At what age 
should a child be given money? 
ual amounts? An allowance? 

(3) What should determine the 
amount of the child’s allowance? 

(4) Should the parent assume full 
control of the child’s allowance ? 

(5) Is saving the chief use to which 
a child’s allowance should be put? 

(6) Should children be paid tor work 
done? All work? Household tasks? 
Favors? 

(7) Under what circumstances may 
the child’s allowance legitimately be 
curtailed ? 


Cas- 


(8) How may children learn to be 
charitable with money given them by 
their parents? 


Problems for Discussion 


(1) Billy at seven has shown no in- 
terest in money, nor any desire for it. 
His mother supplies all his wants. 
Should he be made conscious of money 
at this age, or should his mother wait 
until he himself comes to her with a 
request for it? 

(2) Six-year-old Tommy gets five 
cents a week, which he promptly 
spends for lollipops. How can he be 
guided to a more judicious use of his 
tunds ? 

(3) Mary is eleven. She would 
like to set the table and wash the dishes 
on the maid’s day out, but she wants 
to be paid for the service. Her mother 
feels she should be willing to do this 
for nothing. What are the arguments 
pro and con? 

(4) Can you suggest five or six legit- 
imate opportunities whereby a twelve- 
vear-old school girl can earn 
without interfering with her 
play? 


money, 
work or 


(5) George went away to college at 
seventeen. He was given enough money 
to last the whole first semester, pre- 
sumably. But by Thanksgiving Day he 
was “broke.” Was his father justified 
in his extreme displeasure, which re- 
sulted in making the boy’s life miser- 
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phiets listed for your reading. 


their college educa- 
tion. Is this justifi 
able? 

(7) Grandmother always gives Jane 
a penny for finding her glasses or pick 
ing up her handkerchief. Is this wise? 


Points to Remember 


(1) Training in the use of money is 
essential for the child. 

(2) The adult sense of economic re 
sponsibility grows out of childhood 
training in the use of money. 

(3) The wise use of money is learned 
by spending as well as by saving. 

(4) Children are entitled to so: 
money for their own use. 

(5) There should be no “strings” at 
tached to a child’s allowance. 

(6) Children should never be de 
prived of allowances as punishment. 

(7) Children should have some rea 
sonable opportunities for earning 
money, provided such earning does not 
interfere with health or school work 
but allowances ought not to depend o 
a child’s earning capacity. 

(8) Money should never be used as 
a bribe for good conduct or obedience 
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Program 


on Child Training ° 


Each month there is 
published a Program for 
Group Discussion based on 
the leading article in this 


— 


Pm 


is 
| as magazine. Hundreds of 

ra c-ubs and groups through- 
| out the country are using 
these articles as the basis 








for discussion and study at 
their monthly meetings. They distribute 
to their members copies of neat, little 
programs which tell the subjects to -be 
discussed each month. Copies of these 
;rograms will be sent, free of charge, 
in any quantity needed. 


An Intelligence Test for Parents 
An Intelligence Test for 





Parents, which appeared vee 
in the May, 1927, issue, } ssge tot 
has been so popular that | P&kENTS 
the Bureau has already ? 


had requests for approxi- 
mately 125,000 reprints. 
Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Mothers’ Clubs and 
nformal groups of parents all find this 
est extremely stimulating as well as 
iving great educational value. Copies 
ill be distributed without charge upon 
receipt of postage to cover mailing. 
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An Easy and Dignified Fund- 
Raising Plan 


What organization can- 
not use to advantage some 
extra money’? Your Par- 
ent - Teacher Association, 
for example, may wish to ® 
buy some playground 
equipment or a motion pic- 
ture machine for the L 
school. Asking for contributions is not 
very pleasant and sometimes just a bit 
humiliating. Why not offer something 
of real value to those whom you ap- 
proach for money? 

Cuitpren, The Magazine for Par- 
ents,has devised an easy,dignified fur.d- 
raising plan for organizations and will 
gladly send you full particulars upon 
request. 

A large number of important groups 
have used this plan successfully and 
many hundreds of dollars have been 
added to their treasuries through it. 














Special Group Rates 


If a number of members of any group 
wish to subscribe to this magazine, spe- 
cial reduced subscription rates will be 
offered them. Information about these 
special rates for group subscriptions 
will be sent upon request. 
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Small Tools m Labor Savers 


(Continued from page 25) 


lig advantage in using wooden spoons 
t the stove for stirring is that the 
indles do not get hot as do handles 
ide of metal. 


NLESS you are a natural born 
cook, you must needs cook by rule. 

\ good set of measuring tools is essen- 
tial and saves you time and money, be- 
iuse the use of accurate measurements 
uarantees the use of the proper pro- 
rtions of ingredients, no more. First 
all, select a sturdy quart measure, 
referably of aluminum, so that it will 
e durable and rustless. This is handy 
use in the measuring of quantities 
irger than one cup. Two standard cup 
easures are none too many. Choose 
ne of aluminum with its cup measure 
ark at the very top. This is the most 
mvenient kind to use for measuring 
y things such as flour, which can be 
veled off with the spatula. My second 
up measure is of heat-proof glass. The 
indle does not get hot when the cup 
being used to measure hot liquids. 
his is essentially the measure to use 
or all liquids, for the cup measure 


ark is a quarter of an inch below the 
top of the cup and thus allows the meas- 
irement of a full cup without spilling. 
in addition, select a set of measuring 





spoons, ranging in size from one-quar- 
ter teaspoon to one tablespoon. 

While good measuring tools save 
food by assuring proper proportions 
in mixing, cooking thermometers will 
save food by assuring perfection in 
cooking and the consequent elimination 
of waste from underbaking, burning, 
and so on. My thermometer helps are 
three: a portable oven thermometer 
which I can use in any oven—gas or 
coal; a second one which is a great help 
in deep-fat frying: and a third which I 
use in the ice-box. 

There are can-openers of all descrip- 
tions, some of them fairly good for a 
time, at least, but most of them scarcely 
worth the purchase. At last | have 
succeeded in finding an opener which 
works with dispatch, cuts off the top 
of the can cleanly and leaves a smooth, 
beveled edge. It is, indeed, a tool worth 
owning. It has a metal which 
clamps firmly to a wooden table or shelf, 
and in order to get the best use from 
it, it should remain there at all times. 

The very best tool for opening home 
canned jars of fruit or vegetables is a 
stiff, squatty-handled screw-driver. _ 

My experience has proven that it 
pays in time and energy to watch the 
efficiency of the small tools. 


base, 
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ECAUSE of the great success 
of our playground apparatus in 
schools, parks, and playgrounds 
throughout the country, and because 
sO many parents have requested simi- 
lar “playthings” for their children to 
use at home, we now announce this 


new line. The same high quality and 
careful workmanship are in our ap- 
paratus ior the home. 


EverWearJunior 


Playground 
Apparatus 


for your playroom, your yard, the 
tenement—helps to keep the little 
bodies busy in healthful recreation as 


well as fun They can’t get too 
rough; they’re always safe. 

27 Different Items 
Low Price — — Small Size 
High Quality 

SLIDES 
SwINcs 
See-Saws 


Merry-Go-Rounps 
Ocean Waves 

GIANT StTrIDES 
Merry- Wave-Stripes 
CoMBINATION OUTFITS 
KINDERGARTEN OUTFITS 


EverWear Junior Apparatus for the 
home is the standard of quality, just 
as our school, park and playground 


apparatus has been the standard for 
20 years. The most sensible and the 
most economical “playthings” you 


can buy. 
Write for Catalog No. 20A 


The EverWear Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 1 


Springfield, Ohio. 
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READ with much interest the open 

letter addressed by you to the 

United States Commissioner of 
Education, which appeared in the May 
issue of your magazine, “CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents.” I brought 
the contents of it to the attention of 
the members of the Executive Com- 
niittee of the United Parents’ Associa- 
tions of the Greater New York Schools 
at a meeting held on May 2nd, and we 
were of the unanimous opinion that the 


establishment of a Bureau for Paren- 
tal Education in the United States 
Bureau of Education would be most 


desirable. 

The education of the child depends 
upon co-operation between the home 
and the and in the light of 
what has taken place in recent years 
we cannot how the United States 
Bureau of Education can overlook this 
iniportant phase of modern education.— 
Ropert E. Simon, President, United 
Parents’ Associations, New York City. 


school, 


see 


~~ 


HAVE read with great interest your 
open letter to Commissioner Tigert, 


with reference to establishing in the 
United States Bureau of Education a 
Section on Parental Education. Such 


a Section could prove of greatest value 
in the present stage of the movement. 

There has been a remarkable awaken 
ing on the part of parents everywhere 
as to their need for information and 
training. Schools and communities are 
realizing that the child cannot be edu- 
cated in and that without the 
co-operation of the home much of the 
effort of the school wasted. The 
present-day home has changed and has 
many new conditions to meet. Parents 
of every class need guidance and help 
in order to make their parenthood of 
the greatest use to their children. 

Just because the contact with the 
home the skill of the parents 
must be greater; for in spite of all the 
changes which have taken place, par- 
ents remain the only continuous influ- 
ence in the lives of children—the only 
ones that are concerned with them 
through all the years and through all 
the phases of their development, and 
who must co-ordinate all the other in- 
fluences that come into their lives. 

A Section on Parental Education as 


sections 


is 


less, 


is 


part of the United States Bureau of 
Education could disseminate and dis- 
tribute to all parents everywhere the 


best possible guidance material avail- 
able at any given time.—Siponie M. 
GRUENBERG, Director, Child Study As- 
sociation of America. 
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Leaders Endorse Our Suggestion for 


Parental Education Section in the United States 


Bureau of Education 


In our May issue we published an open 
letter from George J. Hecht, publisher of 
this magazine, to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, in which it was suggested 
that the Bureau establish a Parental Edu- 
cation Section. Petitions approving this 
suggestion have been received from all 
over the United States. Most of the peti- 
tions were sent in by Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and Mothers’ Clubs. A few of 
the letters from leaders in the field of 
parental education who endorse the idea 
are presented herewith. 


If you agree with these authorities that 
it is both necessary and logical to establish 
in the Bureau of Education a section to 
deal with parental education, won't you 
write us to that effect? We shall be glad 
to add your expression of opinion to those 
we have already received. All these let- 
ters will be forwarded to the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education in order to show 
the widespread public interest in the estab- 
lishment of this much-needed section. Ad- 
dress CuitworeN, The Magazine for Par- 
ents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








A Statement 


regarding our 


ADVERTISING 
STANDARDS 


‘ 
C ents, accepts only advertisements 
of reliable products, accurately de- 
scribed. 


HILDREN, 7he Magazine for Par- 


In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, we 
use the same high standards in 
selecting our editorial material. 


In applying 


as 


these advertising 
standards, we have the expert 
vice of our Associate Editor, 
Pierce, who is one of the 
leading authorities o1 
home economics. 


ad- 
Anne 
country’s 
food and 


Special cases are referred to the various 
experts on our Editorial Advisory Board. 
When further investigation of new prod- 
ucts becomes necessary, the facilities of 
the Testing Laboratory of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, are employed. 


Readers are urged to write to us about 
their experiences with advertised products, 


oR 
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WAS very much interested to see : 
in the May issue of your magazine 
the open letter to the U. 5. Commis 
sioner of Education in which a parents’ 
education section is proposed for the 
Bureau of Education. I am glad t 
take this opportunity to express to you 
my hearty endorsement of this proposal. , 
This endorsement based on my ex- 
perience during the past four years in 
the field of parental education and the 
realization that there is a great demand Fi 
throughout the United States by par- 
ents, teachers and social workers tor 
the service which such a section in the 
Bureau of Education could give.—Lots 
Haypen Meek, Educational Secretary, 


is 


American Association of University 
IV’ omen., 
a 4 $ 
: 
INCE there already is in existence 


a nation-wide parenthood education 
movement, I believe it would be sound 
policy for the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion to develop a department of parent b 

od education. The right personnel 
could make such a department of enor 
mous advantage to the whole nation.- 





Ratpu P. BripGMan, Director, Par- 
ents’ Council of Philadelphia. 
<é, . a 
AM just leaving home for a week 
When I come back I shall 


be glad 
to try to get some good parental signa 
tures for your proposal that the Bureau 
of Education set up a parental educa 
tion section. It’s a fine idea!—JutLi. 
C. Latnrop, First Chief, U. S. Chil 
dren's Bureau. 


~_> _s 


HE New York Evening Post, on 
April 19th, published the follow- 
ing editorial : 

“Better parents wanted”—this might 
be the slogan of those who are urging 
the establishment of a section on par- 
ental education in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington. The movement is 
being led by the magazine called “Cui-- 
DREN,” which, despite its name, is pub 
lished for parents. As evidence of the 
need for such a section, the magazin 
cites the mass of correpsondence fron 
parents which the bureau is now recei\ 
ing and which is handled by sections 
not properly equipped for the task. It 
also points to the striking growth of 
parent-teacher associations, which have 
more than a million members, The 
Sureau of Education could undoubted!) 
increase its usefulness at vital spot 
by establishing a section on parenta 
education. 
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Kelloge’s 


Cereals 
are 


health pe) \ 
builders Follow the trail, 


CHILDREN who eat them for breakfast 
acquire energy for the day’s activities. 
A well-chosen breakfast may be respon- 
sible for the difference between the well 
child and the one who is below par. 








In summer Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are a 
welcome breakfast for both children and 
adults. Eat them with strawberries or 
other fruit. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are delicious for 


an afternoon lunch or just before going / 
to bed. They are light, crisp and easily 3 
digested. vA 

: Send for our recipes and suggestions / 


for using Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 





Here’s The New Way To Keep Your ' 
Children Happy and Safeat Homee 


r! They'll have 
after day! 








“IVE them a Merremaker Gym to play on this summer 
Ja regular circus on it from morning ‘til night, day 
It will hold their interest because it gives them such a variety of the active 








plays that children love—swing, trapeze, flying rings, and a horizontal bar! 
They can easily change it from one to another themselves—always some 
thing new to do! It will hold their interest and keep them contented at 
home. You'll be free from worries about their getting out into the street 
where the dangerous motor traffic goes whizzing by. Won't that be a re- 
lief? And won't you be happy, to know that your children are gloriously 
happy out there on their Merremaker, getting just the active play they need 


to develop strong healthy bodies? 


Zit M ERREMAKER~=:—GYM 


Child specialists agree that every growing child needs 
active play to insure sound health and a full physical 
development. A Merremaker Gym will give it to your 
children. It will be their most treasured play for years. 
It is built to last—made of selected hardwood, reinforced 
Tested to hold 700 pounds! Equipped with 
Finished in 


Children easily 
change it from 
a swing to 
a trapeze 


with metal. 
special rubber feet for indoor use in winter. 


rich red enamel and weatherproof spar varnish. Easiiy 
set up in about 10 minutes. 


Here’s an- 1. Soe : 
other happy, Surprisingly Low Priced! 


health -build- 
ay You'll be pleased when you see how easy 


ing, home play- 

ground i. it is to give your children all the happiness 
Yaa and health a Merremaker Gym will bring 

them. Mail the coupon now for the 

new low price, pictures and com- 

plete description. 


Keeps Children 

Off the Streets, 

Safe From 

—AHorizontal ; Dangerous Motor 
Bar A Of Traffic 


AS’ ASLipe 
x 


Asa 
e 1s a Merry- Teeter-Totter 
I Go-Round 


This is the original Complete Home Playground! Combines 
teeter-totter and merry-go-round, all in one strong piec« 

of home equipment. Children change it from one play to another 

sed indoors as well as outside. Easily set up with 
tested to hold 700 pounds—lasts for years 
coupon tor complete 


a slide ’ 


themselves. l[ 
out tools. Well built 
Beautifully finished. Priced very low—mail the 
description, pictures, and the new low price. 


The Merremaker Corp. 


222 CECIL STREET MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








5 


22z Cecil St. 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Merremaker 


Corporation 
Please send me at once the new low price and 
description of the Merremaker 


illustrated 
the Merremaker Complete Home 


Gym— also 
Playground 














CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. 
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